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BITBRATUES. 
THE APPOINTMENT. 
He will not come—he will not come ; indeed ‘tis very wroug 
Of him to keep me waiting thus, I cannot tell how long. 
My feet and legs are aching so with jumping up the seat, 
To see if I could see him turn the corner of the street. 





Go, Jenny, run and fetch my watch, it must be past the time ; 
No, stay, I broke the spring just now, (that clock will never chime.) 
Give me my hat, my cloak, my gloves, my muff, and boa too ; 
I’il walk alone, and he shall see—(here, stupid, tie my shoe.) 


And if he should come when I’m out, then, Jenny, you may say— 
(I've kicked that kitten from the hearth a hundred times to-day)— 
Yes, yes, I'll to my cousin Tom’s, and he shall be my beau ; 

And for that wretch, whene'er he comes, you'll quickly bid him go 


*Tis—’tis—his footstep on the stair; hark! how my heart is beating ; 

Like some sledge hammer, ‘tis so loud ; now—now—there’s no retreating. 

But never will [ wait again, no, Jenny—never—never— 

He comes !—Love, have you waited long! Dearest, I'd wait for ever! 
Lara. 


—— 
L. E. L’s BIRTHDAY TRIBUTE TO THE PRINCESS 
VICTORIA. 

Anticipating the twenty-fourth of this merry month of May, the eighteenth 
anniversary of the birth of the Princess Victoria, L. E. L.’s promised tribute 
makes its appearance, like a flower nurtured in a warm spot that opens its leaves 
and bursts into beauty before its appointed time. ‘The very haste and eagernéss 
to be first is essentially complimentary; and we doubt not that all the “eighty | 
thousand greatest living poets ’’ will be no less deeply concerned that L. E. L 
should thus have had the start of them on this graceful occasion, than inwardly 
sensible that she has far surpassed, in the richness and variety of her birth-day 
tribute, the choicest notes of their humbler lyres. This we may safely predict, 
that of all the tributes and praises, the honours and the welcomes, the respectful 
offerings and the affectionate greetings—the votive wreaths and birthday presents 
—the signs of gladness and heartfelt homage which in every possible shape may 
be put forth on the morning when the Princess of England attains her majority—- 
numerous and elegant, acceptable and sincerely offered as these may be, not one 
of them can possess so much of rarity and value, so much of beauty and feeling, 
so much immediate attractiveness joined to enduring power, as the caanasely 
wrought Tnbute, which is now before us, contains. 


The village rises where once spread 
The inhabitable moor ; 

And Sabbath-bells sweep on the wind, 
The music of the poor. 


The sun sinks down o'er myriad spires 
‘That glisten in the ray, 

As almost portions of that heaven 
To which they point the way. 


There is not a more lovely land 
On all our lovely earth, 
Than that, Victoria, which now gives 
Its blessing on thy birth.” 
Be aie into another rhythm, we must quote a few lines more of fine ima- 
gining. 
“6 Farewell unto thy childhood, and for ever ; 
Youth's careless hours dwell not around a throne ; 
The hallowed purpose, and the high endeavour, 
The onward-looking thought must be thine own. 
* * * * 
From glowing Ind to Huron’s waters spreading 
Extends the empire that our sword hath won, 
There have our sails been peace and knowledge shedding, 
Upon thy sceptre never sets the sun. 
A nobier triumph still awaits thy winning, 
Ps The mird’s ethereal war’ is in its birth ; 
The Cross of Christ is on its way, beginning 
{ts glorious triumph o’er the darkened earth. 
Go's blessing be upon thee, Royal Maiden ! 
And be thy throne heaven's altar here below, 
VW ith sweet thanksgivings, and with honours laden, 
Of moral victories o’er want and wo. 


Glorious and happy be thy coming hours, 
Young Daughter of Old England’s royal line ! 
As in an angel’s pathway spring up flowers, 
So may a nation’s blessing spring in thine.” 


——— 
THE PHANTOM SHIP. 
BY CAPTAIN MARRYAT, C. B.—[{Continued from the Albion of May 27.) 





We can imagine the deep and true pleasure of a mind, gradually opening with 
the promise which is said to attend the development of the Princess Victoria's | 
character, in finding itself warmed and kindled upon a birthday morning,“by the 
rich thoughts, the sweet fancies, and the elevated sentiments which are here ga- | 
thered into one harmonious offering. If few princesses have risen into life with | 
happier omens or fairer prospects, none surely ever had more devoted and affec- 
tionate wishes from all—and to this we may add with equal certainty, that no one 
ever had the good fortune to be greeted in a lovelier strain of poetry. Here in- 
deed is music that may not only make touching and joyful the circumstances of | 
the natal day which has called it forth, but be remembered in long after-time, and 
mingle with the happiest associations of youth. We freely admit that every 
poet has not such a subject as the Princess Victoria; but we must also own, that 
every princess has not such a minstrel as L. E. L. 

‘* When has the day the loveliest of its hours ! 

It is the hour when morn breaks into day, 
4 When dew-drops gem the yet unfolded flowers, 
And sunshine seems like hope upon its way. 


Then soars the lark amid the azure, singing 
A seraph’s song, that is of heaven, not earth ; 
Then comes the wind, a fragrant wanderer, bringing 
The breath of vales where violets have birth. 


Which of the seasons in the year is fairest? 

That when the spring first blushes into bloom ; 
There is the beauty, earliest and rarest, 

When the world warms with colour and perfume. 


Then are the meadows filled with pleasant voices, 
Earth one bright promise what it is to be ; 

Then the green forest in its depths rejoices, 
Flowers in the grass, and buds upon the tree. 


Then the red rose reveals her future glory, 
Breaking the green moss with one crimson trace ; 
So dawns the white—while old historic story 
Tells now they wreath for England's royal race. 


If thus so fair the spring-time and the morning, 
But in the world of leaf and bud; how fair, 
With all their early loveliness a:lorning, 
Still lovelier in our human world they are. 


Youth is areund thee, ladye of the ocean, 
Ocean that is thy kingdom and thy home, 

Where not a heart but kindles with emotion 
Dreaming of honoured years that are to come. 


What is the light of morning's rosy breaking, 
To the young promise of that royal mind? 
What are the hopes of sunny spring’s awaking, 
To hopes which in thy future are inshrined ? 


Mighty the task, and glorious the fulfilling, 
Duties that round thy future hours must be; 

The east and west depend upon thy willing— 
Mistress art thou wherever rolls the sea. 


Fair art thou, Princess, in thy youthful beauty 
_ Thoughtful and pure, the spirit claims its part ; 
Gazing on thy young face, a nation’s duty 
Bursts forth into the homage of the heart. 


O’er thy high forehead is the soft hair braided ; 
, Be never darker shadow on that brow! 
Not yet one tint of youth’s sweet hues are faded ; 
The loveliness of promise lights thee now 


Around thee are a thousand hearts addressing 
J Prayer for thy sake to every power divine ; 
No lip that names thee, names without a blessing ; 
A nation’s holiest wishes are all thine.” 
eine writer then casts a retrospect over the past history of the country, 
tna — from it lessons for the future. A few verbal inaccuracies scarcely 
wane rom the spirit and yet gentle philosophy which pervades this sketch, till 
me to this period, when 
* The progress of our race is marked 
Wherever we can turn ; 
No more the gloomy woods extend, 
No more the death-fires burn. 


air of having been long closed.” 
the furniture. 
—*‘ Poor little things,” continued she, “and here it was that his father appeared 
unto his mother. 


; , CHAPTER VI. 
' This then is the chamber which has so long been closed,” said Amine, on 
entermg it the neXt morning, long before Philip «4 awakened from the 
sleep produced by the waiching of the night before. * Ves. indeed t a eotnd 


Amine looked around her, and then examined 
Her eyes were attracted to the birdcages : she looked into them ; 


Well, it may be so—Philip saith that he hath proofs ; and 
why should he not appear! Were Philip dead, I should rejoice to see his spirit, 
—at least it would be something. What am I saying—unfaithful lips, thus to 
betray my secret! The table thrown over :—that looks like the work of fear , 
—a workbox, with all its implements scattered,—only a woman’s fear: a mouse 
might have caused all this; and yet there is something solemn in the simple fact 
that, for so many years, not a living being has crossed these boards ; even that a 
table thus overthrowa shall so remain for years,—it is not natural, and therefore 
has its power on the mind. I wonder not that Philip feels there is such a heavy 
secret hanging to it; but this room must not remain in this condition. It must 
be occupied at once.” 

Amine, who had long been accustomed to attend upon her father, and perform 
the household duties, now commenced her intended labours. 

Every part of the room, and every piece of furniture in it, was cleaned ; the 
cobwebs and dust cleared away; the sofa and table brought from the corner to 
the centre of the room; the melancholy little prisons removed; and, when her 
work of neatness was complete, and the sun shone brightly into the opened win- 
dow, the chamber wore the appearance of cheerfulness. 

Amine had the intuitive good sense to feel that strong impressions wear away 
when the associations are removed. Her object was to make Philip more at 
ease, for with all the fire and warmth of blood inherent in her race, she had taken 
his image to her heart, and was resolved to win him. Again and again did she 
resume her labour, until the pictures about the room, and every article looked 
fresh and clean. 

Not only the birdcages, but the workbox, and all the implements were removed, 
and the piece of embroidery, of which the taking up had made Philip recoil, as 
if he had touched an adder, was put away with the rest. Philip had left the 
keys on the floor. Amine opened the beaufets, cleaned the glazed doors, and 
was busy rubbing up the silver flaggons when her father came into the room. 

‘Mercy on me !” exclaimed Mynheer Poots ; “and is all that silver,—then it 
must be true, and he has thousands of guilders ; but where are they r 

‘« Never do you mind, father, yours are now safe, and for that you have to 
thank Philip Vanderdecken.” 

‘‘ Yes, very trae; but as he is to live here—does he eat much—what will he 
pay me? He ought to pay well as he has so much money.” 

Amine’s lips were curled with a contemptuous smile, but she made no reply. 

‘«‘ ] wonder where he keeps his money; and he is going to sea as soon as he 
can get aship. Who will have charge of his money when he goes!” 

‘«‘] shall take charge of it, father,”’ replied Amine. 

“ Ah—yes—well—we will take charge of it; the ship may be lost.” 

“No, we will not take charge of it, father, you will have nothing to do with it. 
Look after your own.” 

Amine replaced the silver in the beaufets, locked the doors, and took the keys 
with her when she went out to prepare breakfast, leaving the old man gazing 
through the glazed doors at the precious metal within. His eyes were riveted 
upon it, and he could not remove them. Every minute he muttered, “ Yes, all 
silver.” 

“ Philip came down stairs ; and as he passed by the room, intending to go into 
the kitchen, he perceived Mynheer Poots at the beaufet, and he walked into the 
room. He was surprised, as well as pleased, with the alteration. He felt why 
and by whom it was done, and he was grateful. Amine came in with the break- 
fast, and their eyes spoke more than their lips could have done ; and Philip sat 
down to his meal with less of sorrow and gloom upon his brow. 

““Mynheer Poots,” said Philip, as soon as he had finished, ‘I intend to leave 
you in possession of my cottage, and I trust you will find yourself comfortable. 
What little arrangements are necessary I will confide to your daughter previous 
to my departure.” 

‘“* Then you leave us, Mr. Philip, to go to sea. Tt must be pleasant to go and 
see strange countries—much better than staying at home. When do you go!” 

“J shall leave this evening for Amsterdam,” replied Philip, “to make my ar- 
rangements about a ship; but I shall return, I think, before I sail.” 

* Ah! you will return. Yes—you have your money and your goods to see 
to; you must count your money—we will take good care of it. Where is your 
money, Mr. Vanderdecken*”’ 

« That I will communicate to your daughter this forenoon before I leave. 
three weeks at the furthest you may expect me back.” 

‘ Pather,” said Amine, “ you promised to go and see the child of the burgo- 
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master. It istime you went,” 











‘Yes, yes—by-and-by—all in good time ; but I must wait the pleasure of Mr. 

Philip first—he has much to tell me before he goes.” 

_ Philip could not help smiling when he remembered what had passed when he 
first summoned Mynheer Poots to the cottage, but the remembrance ended in sor- 
row and a clouded brow. 

_ Amine, who knew what was passing in the minds of both her father and Phi- 
lip, now brought her father’s hat, and led him to the door of the cottage; and 
Mynheer Poots, very much against his inclination, but never disputing the will 
of his daughter, was obliged to art. 

“So soon, Philip?” said Ami eturning to the room. 

Prs., Yes, Amine, immediately. trust to be back once more before I sail; 
if not, you must now have my instructions. Give me the keys.” 

Philip opened the cupboard below the beaufet, and the doors of the iron safe. 

“There, Amine, is my money; we need not count it, as your father would 
propose. You see that I was right when I asserted that I had thousands of guil- 
ders. At present they are of no use to me, as I have to learn my profession. 
Should I return, some day they may help me to owna ship. I know not what 
my destiny may be.” 

‘“* And should you not return?” replied Amine, gravely. 


7 wre they are yours—as well as all that is in this cottage, and the cottage 
itself.” 


** You have relations, have you not?” 

‘But one, who is rich; an uncle, who helped us but little in our distress, and 
who has no children. I owe him but little, and he wants it not. There is but 
one being in this world who has'created an interest in this heart, Amine, and it is 
you. I wish you to luok upon me as a brother—I shall always love you as a 
dear sister.” 

Amine made no reply. Philip took some more money out of the bag which 
had been opened for the expenses of the journey, and then locking up the safe 
and cupboard, gave the keys to Amine. He was about to address her, when there 
was a slight knock at the door, and in entered Father Seysen, the Priest. 

‘Save you, my son; and you, my child, whom as yet I have not seen. 
are, I suppose, the daughter of Mynheer Poots.” 

Amine bowed her head. 

“T perceive, Philip, that the room is now opened, and I have heard of all that 
has passed. I would now talk with thee, Philip, and must beg this maiden to 
leave us for awhile alone.” 

Amine quitted the room, and the Priest, sitting down on the couch, beckoned 
Philip to his side. The ¢onversation which ensued was too long to repeat. 
The Priest first questioned Philip relative to his secret, but on that point he could 
not obtain the information which he wished ; Philip stated as much as he did to 
Amine, and no more. He also declared his intention of going to sea, and that, 
should he not return, he had bequeathed his property—the extent of which he 
did not naxe KNOWn—Lo the doctor and his daughter. The Priest then made in- 
quiries relative to Mynheer Poots, asking Philip whether he knew what his creed 
del. ~ToUhS4/AGKBT asesige “pany charch, and report said that he was an infi- 
daughter was anxious to be informed, begging the Prie*ad intimated that the 
which he himself was not adequate. ‘To this request Father Seysén; wipes 
ceived the state of Philip’s mind with regard to Amine, readily consented ; and, 
after a conversation of nearly two hours, they were interrupted by the return of 
Myunheer Poots, who, perceiving Father Seysen as he entered, darted immediate- 
ly out of the room. Philip called Amine, and having begged her as a favour to 
receive the Priest’s visits, the good old man blessed them both and departed. 

‘You did not give him any money, Mr. Philip!” said Mynheer Poots, when 
Father Seysen had left the room. 

+] did not,” replied Philip ; ‘‘ 1 wish I had thought of it.” 

“No, no—it is better not—for money is better than what he can give you; 
but he must not come here.” 

‘Why not, father,” replied Amine, “if Mr. Philip wishes it? 
honse.”’ 

“Oh yes, if Mr. Philip wishes it ; but you knowshe is going away.” 

“ Well, and suppose he is—why sheuld not the Father come here? 
come here to see me.” 

“See you, my child!—what can he want with you? Well, then, if he comes, 
I will not give him one stiver—and then he’ll soon go away.” 

Philip had no opportunity of further converse with Amine ; indeed he had no- 
thing more to say. In an hour he bade her farewell, in presence of her father, 
who would not leave them, hoping to obtain from Philip some communication 
about the money which he was to leave behind him. 

Philip arrived in two days at Amsterdam, and made the necessary inquiries, and 
found that there was no chance of vessels sailing for the East Indies for some 
months. The Dutch East India Company had long been formed, and ail private 
trading was at an end. The Company’s vessels left only at what was supposed 
to be the most favourable season for rounding the Cape of Storms, as it has been 
designated by the early adventurers. One of the ships which were to sail with 
the next fleet was the Ter Schilling, a three-masted vessel, now laid up and un- 
rigged. 

Philip found out the captain, and stated his wishes to sail with him to learn his 
profession as a seaman; the captain was pleased with his appearance, and as 
Philip not only agreed to receive no wages during the voyage, but to pay a pre- 
mium as an apprentice learning his duty, he was promised a berth on board as the 
second mate, to mess in the cabin ; and that he should be informed whenever the 
vessel was to sail. Philip having now done all that he could in obedience to his 
vow, determined to return to the cottage; and once more he was in the compa- 
ny of Amine. 

We must now pass over two months, during which Mynheer Poots continued 
to labour at his vocation, and was seldom within doors, and our two young per- 
sonages were left for hours in company. Philip’s love for Amine was fully equal 
to hers for him. It was more than love,—it was a devotion on both sides, each 
day increasing. Who, indeed could be more varied, more charming, or more at- 
tractive than the high-spirited, yet tender Amine. Occasionally the brow of Phi- 
lip would be clouded when he reflected upon the dark prospect before him ; but 
Amine’s sraile would chase away the gloom, and, as he gazed on her, all would 
be forgotten. Amine made no secret of her attachment; it was shown in every 
word, every look, and every gesture. When Philip would take her hand, or en- 
circle her waist with his arm, or even when he pressed her coral lips, there was 
no pretence of coyness on her part. She was too noble, too confiding, she felt 
that her happiness was centered in his love, and she lived but in his presence. 
Two months had thus passed away, when Father Seysen, who often called, and 
had paid much attention to Amine’s instruction, one day came in as Amine was 
encircled in Philip's arms. 

“My children,” said he, “I have watched yon some time ;—this is not weil. 
Philip, if you intend marriage, as I presume you do, still it is dangerous. I mast 
join your hands.” 

Philip started up. 

‘Surely I am not deceived in thee, my son,” continued the Priest, in a severe 
tone. 

“No, no, good Father; but I pray you leave me now: to-morrow you may 
come, and all will be decided. But I must talk with Amine.” 

The Priest quitted the room, and Amine and Philip were again alone. The 
colour in Amine’s cheek varied, her heart beat, for she felt how much her happi- 
ness was at stake. 

“The Priest is right, Amine,” said Philip, sitting down by her. “This can- 
not last ;—would that I could ever stay with you: how hard a fate is mine. You 
know I doat upon the very ground you tread upon, yet I dare not ask thee to wed 
to misery.” 


You 


It is his own 


He shall 
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“To wed with thee would not be wedding misery, Philip,’ replied Amine, 
with downcast eyes. 

‘“«*Twere not kindness on my part, Amine. I should indeed be selfish.” 

‘‘T will speak plainly, Philip,” replied Amine. ‘* You say you love me,—I 
know not how men love,—but this I know, how I can love. I feel that to leave 
me now were indeed unkind and selfish on your part; for, Philip, I—I should 


die. You say that you must go away,—that fate demands it,—and your fata! se- | 


cret. Be it so-—bnt cannot I go with you!” 

‘Go with me, Amine—unto death !” 

“Yes, death; for what is death but a release? I fear not death, Philip ;—I 
fear but losing thee. Nay, more ; is not your life in the hands of Him who made 
all’? then why so sure to die? You have hinted to me that you are chosen—se- 
lected for a task; if chosen, there is less chance of death, for until the end be 
fulfilled, if chosen, you must live. I would I knew your secret, Philip; a wo- 
man’s wit might serve you well: and if it did not serve you, is there no com- 
fort, no pleasure, in sharing sorrow as well as joy with one you say you doat 
upon?” 

** Amine, dearest Amine; it is my love, my ardent love alone, which makes 
me pause: for, oh Amine, what pleasure would { fee! if we were this hour 
united’ I hardly know what to say, or what to do. | could not hold my secret 
from you if you were my wife, nor will I wed you till you know it. Well, Arine, 
I will cast my all upon the die. You shall know this secret, learn what a doom- 
ed wretch I am, though from no fault of mine, and then you shall decide your- 
self ; but remember, my oath is registered in heaven, and | must not be persuaded 
from it; keep that in mind, and hear my tale,—then if you choose to wed with 
one whose prospects are so bitter, be it so,—a short-lived happiness will then be 
mine, but for you, Amine——” 

** At once the secret, Philip,” cried Amine, impatiently. 





Philip then entered into a detail of what our readers are acquainted with. | 


Amine listened in silence ; not a change of feature was to be observable in her 
countenance during the narrative. Philip wound up with stating the oath which 
he had taken. “I have done,” said Philip, mournfully. 

“Tis a strange story, Philip,” replied Amine ; ‘and now hear me ;—but give 
me first that relic.—I wish to look upon it. And can there be such virtue—I had 
nigh said, such mischief—in this little thing? Strange; forgive me, Philip,— 
but I've still my doubts upon this tale of E/lis. You know I am not yet strong 
in the new belief which you and the good Priest have lately taught me. I do 
not say that it cannot be true: but still one so unfixed as I may be allowed to 
waver. But, Philip, Pll assume that all is true. Then, if it be true, without 
the oath you would be doing but your duty ; and think not so mean of Amine to 
suppose she would restrain you from what is fight. No, Philip, seek your father, 
and, if you can, end he requires your aidgthen save him. But, Philip, do you 
imagine that a task like this, so high, is t#be accomplished at one trial?’ Oh! 
no; if you have been so chosen to fulfil it, you will be preserved through diffi- 
culty and danger until you have worked out your end. You will be preserved, 
and yon will again and again return ;—be comforted—consoled—be clherished— 
and be loved by Amine as yovr wife. And when it pleases Him to call you from 
this world, your memory, if she survives you, Philip, will equally be cherished in 
her bosom. Philip, you have given me to decide ; dearest Philip, | am thine.” 

Amine extended her arms, and Philip pressed her to his bosom. That even- 
ing Philip demanded the daughter of her father, and Mynheer Poots, as soon as 
Philip opened the iron safe and displayed the guilders, gave his immediate consent. 

Father Seysen called the next day and received his answer, and three days 
afterwards, the bells of the little church of ‘Terneuse were ringing a merry peal 
at the union of Amine Poots and Philip Vanderdecken. 


CHAPTER VII. 

It was not until late in Autumn that Philip was roused from his dream of love 
(for what, alas! is every enjoyment of this life but a dream!) by a summons from 
the captain of the vessel with whom he had engaged to sail. Strange as it may 
appear, from the first day which put him in possession of Amine, Philip had no 
longer brooded over his future destiny—occasionally it was recalled to his me- 
mory, but immediately rejected, and, for the time, forgotten. Sufficient he thought 
it to fulfil his engagement when the time came; and although the hours flew 
away, and day succeeded day, week week, and month month, with the rapidity 
accompanying a life of quiet and unvarying bliss, Philip forgot all in the arms of 
Amine, who was careful not to revert to a topic which would cloud the brow of 
her adored husband. Once, indeed, or twice had old Poots raised the question 
of Philip's departure, but the indignant frown and the imperious command of his 
daughter (who knew too well the sordid motives which actuated him, and who, 
in her ardent attachment, looked upon her father at such times with abhorrence) 
made him silent, and the old man would spend his leisure hours in walking up 
and down the parlour with his eyes rivetted upon the beaufets, the silver tankards 
in which now beamed in all their pristine brightness. 

One morning, in the month of October, there was a tapping with the knuckles 
at the cottage-door. As this precaution implied a stranger, Amine obeyed the 
summons. 

‘‘T would speak with Master Philip Vanderdecken,” said the stranger, in a half 
whispering sort of voice. 

The party who thus eddressed Amine was a little meagre personage, dressed 
in the garb of the Dutch seamen of the time, with a cap made of badger-skin 
hanging over his brow. His features were sharp and diminutive, his face of a 
deadly white, lips pale, and his hair of a mixture between red and white. He 
had very little show of beard—indeed, it was almost difficult to say what his age 
might be. He might have been a sickly youth early sinking into decrepitude, or 
an old man, hale in constitution, yet carrying no flesh. But the most important 


feature. and that which immediately rivetted the attention of Amine, was the | dered, as she lay awake and the wind howled, at the prospect of what Philp 


eye of this peculiar personage—tor he had but one ; the right eyelid was closed, 
and the ball within had evidently wasted away ; but his left eye was, for the size 
of his face and head, of unusual dimensions, very protuberant, clear and watery, 
and most unpleasant to look upon, being relieved by no fringe of eyelash either 
above or below it. So remarkable was the feature, that when you looked at the 
man, you saw his eye and looked at nothing else. It was not a man with one 
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| 


| 


eye, but one eye with a man attached to it—the body was but the tower of the 


lighthouse, of no further value, and commanding no further attention, than as the 
structure which holds up the beacon to the venturous mariner; and yet, upon 
further examination, you would have perceived that the man, although small, was 


' 


| shall not fee! so much when you are gone 


neatly made, with hands very different in texture and colour from those of the | 


common seamen—that his other features, although sharp, were regular, and that 
there was an air of superiority even in the obsequious manner of the little per- 


unpressed you withawe. Amine’s dark eyes were for a moment fixed upon the 
visiter, and she felt a chill at her heart for which she could not account, as she 
requested that he would walk in. 

Philip was greatly surprised at the appearance of the stranger, who, as soon as 
he entered the room, without saying a word, sat down on the sofa by Philip in the 
place which Amine had just left. There was something to Philip ominous in 
this person taking Amine’s seat; ail that had passed rushed into his recollection, 
and he felt that there was a summons from his short existence of enjoyment and 
repose to a life of future danger, activity, and suffering. What peculiarly struck 
Philip was, that when the little man sat beside him a sensation of sudden cold 
ran through his whole frame. ‘The colour fled from Philip's cheek, but he spoke 
not. For amoment or two there was a silence. ‘The one-eyed visiter looked 
round him, and from the beaufets he rivetted his eye upon the form of Amine, 
who stood before him ; at last the silence was broken by a sort of giggle on the 
part of the stranger, which ended in 

‘* Philip Vanderdecken—he ! he !—PInhp Vanderdecken, you don’t know me?” 

“TI do not,” replied Philip, in a half angry tone 

The voice of the little man was most peculiar—it was a sort of subdued 
scream, the notes of which sounded in your ear long after he had ceased to 
speak. 

“Tam Schriften, one of the pilots of the Ter Schilling,” continued the man; 
“and I'm come—he! he!" and he looked hard at Amine, “to take you away 
from love’’—and looking at the beaufets—‘‘he! he! from comfort, and from 
this also,”’ cried he, stamping his foot on the floor as he rose from the sofa— 
* from terra firma—he ! he '!—to a watery grave, perhaps.—Pleasant !"* continued 
Schriften, with a giggle, and fixed his one eye on Philip’s face, with a counte- 
nance full of meaning. 

Philip’s first impulse was to put his new visiter out of the door; but Amine, 
who read his thoughts, had folded lier arms as she stood before the little man and 
eyed him with contempt, as she observed, 

“ We all must meet our fate, good fellow; and whether by land or sea, Death 
will have his due. If Death stare him in the face, the cheek of Philip Vander- 
decken will never blanch so white as yours does now.” 

“Indeed!” replied Schriften, evidently annoyed at this cool determination 
on the part of one so young and beautiful; and then fixing his eye upon the sil- 
ver shrine of the Virgin on the mantelpiece—* You are a Catholic, I perceive— 
Heh !” 

* Tama Catholic,” replied Philip, ‘* but does that concern you ! 
the vessel sail '” 

‘In a week—he! he !—only a week for preparation—only seven days to leave 
all—short notice !” 

‘More than sufficient,” replied Philip, rising up from the sofa 


tell your captain that I shall not fail. Come, Amine, we must lose no time.” 


‘No, indeed,” replied Amine, “‘and our first duty is hospitality —Mynheer, | 


may we offer you refreshment after your walk !” 

“ This day week,” said Schriften, tarning to Philip, without making a reply to 
Amine. Philip nodded his head, and the little man turned on his heel and left 
the room, and in a short time was out of sight. 


| tion forced upon us, that it is the real history of her own chi! 


| will not appear at all surprising. if we reflect that the lady, when making the con- 


When does | 
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| was anonymously winning ; b 
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| she covered her face up with her hands as Philip, with no steady pace, walked up 


; | station, I shall sit—and if 
sonage, and an indescribable something about his whole appearance which almost | 


Amine sank down on the sofa. ‘The breaking up of her short hour of happi- 
ness had been too sudden, too abrupt, and too cruelly brought about for a fond- 
ly-doting, although heroic, woman. There was an evident malignity in the words 
and tanner of the one-eyed messenger, an appearance as if he knew more than 
others, which awed and confused both Philip and herself. Amine wept not, but 


and down the small room. Again, with all the vividness of colouring, did the 
scenes half forgotten recur to his memory. Again did he penetrate the fatal 
chamber—again was it obscure. ‘The embroidery lay at his feet, and once more 
he started as when the letter appeared upon the floor. 

They had both awakencd from a dream of present bliss, and shuddered at the 
awful future which presented itself. A few minutes was sufficient for Philip to | 
resume his natural self-possession. He sat down by the side of Amine, and | 
clasped her in his arms. ‘Then they remained silent. They knew too well each } 
other's thoughts ; and, excruciating as was the effort, they were both summoning 
up their courage and steeling their hearts against the conviction that, in this 
world, they must now expect to be constantly separated, if not for ever. 

Amine was the first to speak; removing her arms which had been wound 
round her husband, she first put his hand to her heart, as if to compress its pain- 
ful throbbings, and then observed— : 

“ Surely that was no earthly messenger, Philip! Did you not feel chilled to 
death when he sat by you! | did, as he came in.” 

Philip, who had the same idea as Amine, but did not wish to alarm her, an- 
swered in a confused manner, wishing to remove such an opinion from the mind | 
of his wife, at the same time that his conviction was the same @s her own. 

“Nay, Amine, you fancy—that is, the suddenness of his appearance and his | 
strange conduct have made you imagine so; but I saw nothing in him but a man who | 
from his peculiar deformity, has become an envious outcast of society—debarred 
from domestic happiness, from the smiles of the other sex ; for what woman could 
smile upon such a creature! His bile raised at so much beauty in the arms of 
another, he has felt a malignant pleasure in giving a message which he felt would 
break upon those enjoyments from which he has been debarred. Be assured, my | 
love that it was nothing more.” 

*¢ And even if my conjecture were correct, what does it matter?" replied Amine. 
“There can be nothing more desperate. As your wife, Philip, I feel less cour- | 
age than I did when I gave my willing hand. I knew not then what would be 
the extent of my loss; but fear not, much as I feel here,” continued Amine, put- 
ting her hand to her hear:—*‘I am prepared ; atid proud that he who is selected 
for such a task is my husband.” Amine paused. ‘ You cannot surely have 
been mistaken, Philip!" 

“No! Amine, [I have not been mistaken either in the summons or in my Own | 
courage, or in my selection of a wife,” replied Philp, mournfully, as he em- 
braced her. ‘ [It is the will of Heaven.” 

«Then may its will be done,” replied Amine, rising from her seat. ** The first 
pang is over. I feel better, now, Philip. Your Amine knows her duty.” 

Philip made no reply ; when, after a few moments, Amine continued— 

* But one short week, Philip j 

“T would it had been but one day,” replied he; ‘it would have been long 
enough. He has come too soon—the one-eyed monster.” 

“ Nay, not so, Philip. I thank him for the week—'ts but a short time to 
wean myself from happiness. I grant you, that were I to teaze, to vex, to unman 
you with my tears, my prayers, or my upbraidings (as some wives do, Phiip), one | 

















| day would be more than sufficient for such a scene of weakness on my vart end | 


misery on yours. But, no, Pinlip, your Amine knows her duty beiter. You 
must go like some knight of old to perilous encounter, perhaps to death; but | 
Amine will arm you, and show her love by closing carefully eech rivet to protect 
you in your peril, and will see vou depart full of hope end confidence, and anuci- 
pating your return. A week is not too long, Philip, when employed as I trust | 
shall employ it—a week to interchange our sentiments, to hear your voice, your 
words, (each of which will be engraven in my heart’s nemory), to ponder on and 
feed my love with in your absence and in my solitude—No! No! Philip; I 
thank God that there is yet a week.” 

“ And so do I then, Amine; and, after all, we knew that this must come.” 

“Yes! but my Love was so potent, that he banished Memory.’ 

* During our separation, he will recall him, Amine.” 

“He is back already,” replied Amine, with a sigh. Here their conversation 
was interrupted by the entrance of Mynheer Poots, who, struck with the altera- 
tion in Amine’s radiant features, exclaimed, ‘ Holy Prophet ! what is the matter 
now !” 

‘Nothing more than what we all knew before,” replied Philip; ‘I am about 
to leave you—the ship will sail in a weck.”’ 

“Oh! you will sail in a week !” 

There was a curious expression in the face of the old man in his endeavour to 
suppress, before Amine and her husband, the joy which he felt at Philip's depar- 
ture. Gradually he subdued his featuree into a grave tone, and said,— 

‘“ Dat very bad news, indeed.” 

No answer was made by Amine or Philip, who quitted the room together. 





was as impossible, after a very little while, to mistake the initials L. E. L. for 
eny other three letters in the alphabet, as to confound the name of Byron with 
that of Campbell, or Moore’s with Wordsworth’s. The Improvisatrice had not 
finished her first song, when public feeling perhaps, rather than public Opinion 
ushered the youthful singer into the presence of the chosen poets of the time, = 
sured by the very truth of the emotions which her strains awakened, that the de- 
velopment of her .tne faculty would establish the claim to a seat among the elect - 
and thenceforth, the magic three, the ** L. S. D.” of the world of matter of fact, 
have not been better known than the * L. E. L.” of the world of poetry. 

The youthful dreamers of that day, who, startled by the rapidity as well as the 


richness of the song, and charmed by the linked sweetness that was not merely 


long-drawn-out, but seemed to have no end, where half inclined to imagine that 
“L. E. L.” might be, in some unknown tongue, the name of sylph or naiad— 
that the fair poet's inkstand was a lily, her ink dew, and her pen the wing-feather 
of a real phenix—these youthful devotees have seen their graceful and gallant 
fancies dissipated one by one, and were long ago convinced, even before the 
first portrait appeared, that there was an actual mortal lady in the case, and 
that L. E. L. really meant Letitia Elizabeth Landon! But beyond that they 
knew very little, nor can we teil them much more. What we have heard we wj] 
relate. 

The family, whose naine is now identified with so much that is poetical in our 
literature, has a singularly green and flourishing testimonial of its age and re- 
spectability, still visible in the church of Jedstone Delamere, in Hertfordshire, 
There, at this day, round the tomb of one of the Landons, may be seen a growth 
of hazels—fresh and luxuriant as any in the open air,and sacred as those of 
Wordsworth, which by his heedless and eager hand 

** Deforme! and sullied, patiently gave up 

Their quiet being—” 
and made him feel that there is *‘a spirit in the woods.” . This scene of green 
and beautiful repose is in strong contrast with the active and, in the end, unpros- 
perous life of Miss Landon’s tather, who was a partner in the well-known army- 
agency house in Pall-mall—the interest in which had previously been possessed Ly 
Mr. Adair. The good fortune of this gentleman did not, unluckily, descend to 
Mr. Landon, whose sole treasure at his death consisted in that of which he and 
the world were alike ignorant, the gift of genius which nature had conferred upon 
his daughter. Of this father, thus * blessed unaware,”’ and unconscious of the 
glory of his fortune amidst its seeming rum, there is a trait recorded by which he 
may be pleasantly remembered. We find it in an incident related in the * History 
of a Child,” to which we have above alluded. Little L. E. L. was excessively 
fond of a favourite dog of her father’s. and the dog was just as fond of repairing 
at a certain hour to a certain spot, to wait the return of its master. Rather than 








| part company with her pet, the child went with him one day, and waited too. 


When she heard the sound of the horse’s hoofs, she was half inclined to ran 
away: but herstay was rewarded, for her father took her in his arms, and kissed 
her as he said, ** So you have been waiting for me !’’ and then, hand in hand, boch 
walked very happily across the park. 

The next dey, and the next, and the next, child and dog were in attendance; 
es and caresses were bestowed, and were no doubt an exceeding great reward 
tobvoth ; but little L. E. L. was luckier far one day, for her father, on approaching 
the gate, held up to her eager and delighted eyes—eyes that had been accustom- 
ed to read almost in the cradle—four volumes bound in russia, and adorned with 
many pictures. These were—the “‘ Arabian Nights!’ ‘The delight of read- 
ing those enchanted pages,” says L. E. L., ** I must even to this day rank as the 
most delicious excitement of my life.” And then she adds (being very mach 
mistaken )—*] shall never have courage toread them again—they would mark too 
decidedly, too bitterly, the change in myself.” Now with respect to this change 
—without recurring again to the confession of a want of beauty in childhood !— 
we unhesitatingly venture toassert that it 1s all for the better, if L. E. L. would but 
ask herself in what it consists; and as to not reading the ** Arabian Nights,” why 
she ought not, by the same rule, to look again on the primroses and violets that so 
charmed her childish mind—or on a beautiful pointer, or the blue sky, or anything 
that formed part of the paradise of her infancy. 

The first scene of that paradise was Hans-place, Chelsea, where she was born, 
and where she resided during several years of her life ;—which, by the way, she 
ought not to have done, as that too must have marked the bitterness of the change 
—had there been more than imaginary bitterness in it. Much of her earlier time 
was passed under the guardianship of her grandmother. Is it not of L. FE. L. we 
have heard it related, that, upon seeing a little girl of her own age crying, and 
finding that the cause of grief was the death of a grandmother, she turned avx- 
iously to the servant and said—* I've got two grandmamas; shall I have to cry 
for them both!” If this be true, there was a tendency when a child to economise 
in the article of sorrow, which subsequent indulgencies and habits of gloomy re- 
flection are provokingly contrasted with. So far we are bound to admit the dis- 
tressing change, without allowing it ought to be distressing, and can only 
wish that L. E. L., whenever she sits down to verse or prose, would 
commune with her own mind, with the view of ascertaining how little misery 
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We must pass over this week, which was occupied in preparations for Philip's 
departure. We must pass over the heroism of Amine, who controlled her feel- 
ings—racked as she was with intense agony at the idea of separating from her 
adored husband. We cannot dwell upon the conflicting emotions in the breast of 
Philip, who left competence, happiness, and love, to encounter danger, privation, 
and death. How at one time he would aimost resolve to remain, and at others, 
as he took the relic from his bosom and remembered his vow registered upon it, 
was nearly as anxious to depart. How Amine, as she fell asleep in his anns, 
numbered the few remaining hours she had to embrace her husband, and shud- 


! 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

would have to encounter. it was a long week to both of them, and, although | 
they thought that time flew fast. it was almost a relief when the morning came 
which was to separate them; for to their feelings, which, from regard to each | 
other, had been pent up and controlled, they could then give vent—their sur- | 
charged bosoms could be relieved—certainty had driven out suspense, and | 
hope was still left to cheer them and brighten up the dark horizon of the | 
future. 
Philip,” said Amine, as they sat together with their hands entwined, “] | 

I do not forget that all this was told | 
me before we were wed, and that for my love [ took the hazard. My fond heart | 
often tells me that you will return; but it may deceive me—return you may, but | 
not in life. In this room I shell await you—on this sofa, removed to its former | 
f you cannot appear to me alive—oh! refuse me not, if 
you can, to appear to me when dead—I shail fear no storm, no bursting open of 
the window—Oh, no! I shall hail the presence even of your spirit. Once more 
—let me but see you—let me be assured that you are dead—and then I shall 
know that I have no more to live for in this world, and hasten to join you in 


a word of bliss (if woman may, as your creed says, so do) 
Philip.” 


Promise me, 


“T promise all you ask, provided Heaven will so permit ; but, Amine,” and 
Philip’s lips trembled, “1 cannot—Merciful God! I am, indeed, tried. Amine, | 
I can siay no longer.” 

Amine’s dark eyes were fixed upon her husband—she could not speak—her 
features were convulsec—nature could no longer hold up against her excess of | 





feeling—she fell into her husband's arins and lay motionless. Philp, about to | 
impress a last kiss upon her pale lips, perceived that she had fainted 
“She feels not now,” said he, as he laid her yn the sofa ; 








Ur it is better that | 
it should be so—she will too soon awake to misery.” 


Summoning Mynheer Poots, who was in the adjoining room, to the assistance 
of his daughter, Philip caught up his hat, imprinting one more fervent kiss upon 
her forehead, burst from the house, and was out of sight long before Amine had 
recovered from her swoon.—f{ To be cont:nued.) 


MEMOIR OF LETITIA ELIZABETH LANDON, 
BY A CORRESPONDENT 
In a delicious little history, which ts rendered more delicious by the assump- 





uldhood,* Miss Lan- 


don frankly informs us that she was “not a pretty child.” Now this candour 








fession, perfectly well sw what all the world is aware of—to wit. the change 
that invariably takes place between childhood and maturity, whereby the pretty 
become plain and the plain pretty—on the prineiple which fate or fortune so fre- 
quently illustrates in daily life, of “win first, lose last.’ It might be superfluous 
to warn those who knew her of her want of prettiness in childhood; but, as far 
as the public are concerned, it was a wise acknowledgment, for they have been 
indalged with very few opportunities of seeing a portrait of their poetical favour 


ite. The truth is. she has been writmg mcessantly since she firstbegan to 
write ; and sitting for one’s picture is very lke sitting stil] and doing nothing— 
which by no means suits her genius and temperament 

Miss Landon is the first and 
ment of an er 
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greatest, if not the only example, of the achieve- | 
suring and universal fame, in the 





character of an Initialist. Al) 
id her praises before her name had 
inserted, and books published, ere then, with- 
out a name ; and great was the renown which at that very time Sir Walter Scott 
it nobody had successfully mit:alized, until L. E. L 
arose—nobocy hac dreemt of speliing fame in 





igiand was ringing with her music at 
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* See the lately publ.shed volume called “ Traits and Trials,” 


will do for the occasion—how few may be the tears absolutely required for 


;any given calamity in life that is natural and inevitable. What sighs pec- 


ple might save if they chese! to the immense improvement of their own 
sympathies, and the incalculable advantage of the unhappy people they mourn 
for ! 

It was at an early age that Miss Landon became an inmate of the school of 
the Misses Lance in Hans-place, and with those ladies she continued to reside un- 
til recently, when they gave up their establishment. The house has been a 
temple for tuition ever since it was built, and can boast of other gifted scholars, 
as well as its latest and most gifted. It claims Mary Russel Mitlord as one who 
was educated within its walls. Lady Caroline Lamb was also there for a time. 

As to the period when L. FE. L. first began to write poetry, we can only pre- 
tend to fix it with any tolerably certainty by saying, that it did not occur till after 
she was ascertained to have been born. Perhaps we shall be most correct in 
dating it as near the time of birth as may be practicable. We shall not state 
positively that she improvised before she could speak; but it is certain that she 
composed verses before she could write them. There was a certain epic poem 
of the infant L. E. L.’s, which became the subject of an express condition— 
energetically insisted upon by her brother—that she was not altays to recite :t 
when they went to play inthe garden! Her first wild snatches of song and frag- 
ments of romance that appeared in the * Literary Gazette were written at a very 
early age ; so early as to be incredible, if the performances of Cowley, Pope, and 
others, when mere children, had left us any room for doubt, or much for wonder, on 
the score of precocity. She sprang almost from the nurse's arms into those of 
Fame, and had won the undying wreath before she knew that it was anything 
brighter than a pretty ornament to be worn in a ball-room. By the time she had 
found out its value, she seemed to have grown tired of it. ‘To her active and 


' unwearied mind, the contest for the prize was better than the possession of 1t. 
| Quick and vivid sensation was a necessity in her nature; dreams, rhapsodies, 


reveries, were the natural offspring of her excitable and imaginative tempera- 
ment, these would make themselves heard, taking the expression of the mo- 
ment, and she ** lisped in numbers, for the numbers came ;” she wrote on, be- 
cause she could not help it. But to what advantage—to what end! she probe- 
bly asked. Was she to goon writing troubadours and golden violets all her days 
—apostroph sing loves, memories, hopes, and fears, for ever and ever, in scatter- 
ed songs and uncompleted stanzas, and running the chance of marring the first 
sweetness of the string, weakening her past music by the monotony of the note! 





| Yet how stop, when the pen appeared the only safety-valve to keep sensation and 


longings after the vistonary—the only link connecting her with the remote, which 
she desired, as an escape from the impending, which she dreaded! There seem- 
ed no help fer it; like Pope, she ‘wes born for nothing but to write;” ard 
‘‘ write, write, write,”’ forms, as she has herself remarked, the history of her life. 
Luckily, however, there were a few envious and evil-natured persons in the world, 
and some good speedily began to grow out of their jealousy, spleen and detrac- 
tion. L. E. L. had her enemies: what would the most invincible genius be 
without them! She was reviled, ridiculed—her poetry was called sing-song, her 
sentiment * namby-pamby.”’ Nothing could have been better qualified to make 
her fee] her strength, to enable her to put it forth, to win her from words tothings, 
from dreams to realities. The postive experience of a hard contact with the ac- 
tual, wes startling and disagreeable; the chill of a sudden plunge into society, 
after a revel in ideal luxuries, was like the shock of a cold bath; but this was 
just what was wanted. Her thoughts found a deeper channel, and flowed still 
more freely; her observations took a wider range, and scanned the features of 
life as they presented themselves to her earnest gaze—not as she had imaged 
them in the pages of chivalry and romance, or shaped them for herself amicst 
the grotesque fancies of adream. She discovered that her powers acquired eles- 
ticity, as the subjects on which they were exercised became more various ; and 
that the world widened as she went on. LJeality, in short. grew as familiar ‘o 
heras Romance. She led Prose captive, as she had led Poetry. She becaine 
the author of *‘ Francesca Carrara!’’ A page of praise could not have greater 
force than this little sentence to him who has read that noble work studiously and 
reflectingly. Nobody who had been familiar only with the casual and careless 
writings of L. E. L. could have given her credit for the searching and mary- 
winding power which is evinced in various passages of that composition. The 
rich painting, the poetical description, the happy portraiture of manners, the reac- 
ing and the knowledge, the grace andthe tenderness, were to be expected—bct 
the insight into motive, the penetration into the mysteries of character, the re- 
vealings of the inner world, the firm-handed dissection of the philosophy of life, 
ever cur.ous in the speculations struck out, though often erring in the judgment, 
and always setting man’s worst foot foremost—these are triumphs of her pea 
that few could have anticipated. Nor, vivid as were the first streaks of hight, 
had we at one time reason to hope for that steady and clear development r 
power which some of her later annual volumes of poetry evince If we migit 
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we would instance as especial evidences of an enlargement of thought, | 
r and more refined apprehension of the poetic, several of the **Sub- | 


be allowed, 


\d a highe . ; cad 
rect for Pictures” that have recently appeared in the ** New Monthly.” The, « 


reader's ear cannot have failed to catch up those new notes of music. They | 
are strikingly beautiful, and undeniably original. . 
“With the consciousness that she has scattered the seeds of many pleasures in | 

world, with a full sense of what ought by all to be enjoyed, anj of the human | 
y to enjoy, it is not a little annoying to see Miss Landon persevere in ma- 
icously contrasting the actual with the ideal—in deprecating what is, for the 
mere sake of glorifying what is not. W e wish we could sec her ceasing to cul- | 
ivate her want of faith in the world’s virtue, since nobody has mere charity for , 
the world’s vice. But good or evil, she must and will have her sharp and bril- | 
j ant jest at the expense of the world; sincerity and hypocrisy fare alike, if there | 
he a witty analogy in the way. Why will she persist in showing her love of the | 
‘cturesque and her devotion to poetry, by dressing up Apollo in a mourning | 
cloak, as though he were attending the remains of human Euthusiasin to the | 
rhe grave ! It is alla mistake. Enthusiasm is yet alive, and is likely to live, and 
wears a sunnier aspect every year. Did not L. E. L. look fondly and del.ghtedzy | 
upon his eager and glowing face the other day, when he was seen, early and late, | 
cordially gathering up welcome votes in support of her brother as a candidate for | 
iiterary office which he is so worthy to fill! The history of the last few | 
weeks should convince Miss Landon thai active gratitude and generous enthu- 
sasm are not among the absentee virtues whom we are obligingly invited to 
mourn for 

Having alluded to Mr. Landon’s recent election, we may adduce two testimo- 
nies, called forth by the occasion, of the estimation in which his sister is held. | 
We have reason to know that the expression of Sir Robert Peel was—*I am | 
y tomark my sense of Miss Landon’s character and talents by voting for | 
iercrother ;°’ while Mr. Hope, the son of the author of ** Anastasius,” observed 
__ |t is gratifying to have the means occasionally of showing both the reverence 
we feel fer genius, and the gratitude we owe those who exercise it on our be- 
half.’ There is fat more of this sentiment in the world than L. E. L. ever | 
aimits of in her writings; and it becomes more, the more we believe in it. | 
We hope it may induce her to feel that there is a sunny side of life, and that she 
can at any time cross over to the dark one when she is tired of the light. It is 
ever too late to despond, and wise people ought not to be ina hurry. 

We conclude by recording a far more touching and graceful compliment, which 
was paid to our fair subject a short time ago. It was a tribute trom America, 
sont from the far-off banks of the Ohio—a curious species of the hundred-leav- 
e| Michigan rose, accompanied by a prayer that L. E. L. would plant it on the 
grave of Mrs. Hemans. 
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SEWING UP THE FOGEYs. 

{t was in the year 1814, and while I was garrisoned in Portsmouth, I received 
the following note from Sir John T 

* Dear Hill,—Will you do me the favour to come out here to dinner to-day ? 
If possible, prevail on Doyle to accompany you. I want the aid of both to sew 
up the Fogeys. ** Yours, very truly, * John T ‘ag 

Fort Cumberland 

What assistance Colonel T. required at my hands, or the exact meaning 
of the strange phrase with which he terminated his brief note, I could not, 

rthe life of me, comprehend; and as I think it extremely probable that my 

idler is ina similar state of mystification, I will do my best to explain the case 
forthwith. 

Su John T commanded a regiment of militia, called the Cornish Miners, 
finer fellows never wielded pickaxe, or carried musket ; a more jovial set thanthe 
oticers never surrounded a mess-table. The allied Sovereigns were, at the 
period when I speak, daily expected to visit Portsmouth; and to make room for 
a regiment which had returned from service, the Miners were marched off to Fort 
Cumberland, on the verge of Southsea Common, already occupied by a Veteran 
battalion 

These old soldiers had received the new-comers with great cordiality ; and 
t was determined to take the earliest opportunity of returning their hospitality, 
by inviting them to the mess of the Miners. It was to this dinner that my | 
trend Doyle and myself were bidden ; and, as we were intimate not only with the 
Colonel, but most of the pleasant men of his regiment, we readily complied with 
his request. 

In our very best embroidered jackets, and severally got up for the day, we 
reached Fort Cumberland, were kindly welcomed by our friends, who, however, 
did not carry their affection so far az to favour us with the hug for which their 
county is so celebrated. The mess-room, like every other apartment in the fort, 
was a low casemated chamber, receiving light from the narrow window, which 
flanked the only door it possessed ; but which, nevertheless, from the thickness | 
of the masonry, and the quantity of earth it supported, (which formed the parapet | 
o! the fort,) was extremely cool, and appeared admirably adapted for a summer | 
refectory. 

The dinner-drum beat, and the veterans began to assemble : the first trio who 
arrived possessed but four arms and five logs amonget them; then came two 
more, each minus a fin, but sporting capital lower limbs. The major, who was 
next announced, had been severely wounded, though the shots which had left 
such evident marks of a ruined constitution had spared his “ precious limbs.” 
Several others, all more or less maimed, came dropping in. Doyle and myself 
were made known to the gallant heroes as they severally appeared. | 

The dinner was served, the Colonel was about to take his seat, when, looking | 
round, he said, 

[do not see Captain Camplin amongst us. 
having the pleasure of his company.” 

“Here I am, Colonel,” shouted a stentorian voice from the bottom of the 
room; and with a rapid pace, the speaker advanced. He, poor soul, had lost one 
leg, one arm, and one eye ; but the brilliancy of the orb that was left was extra- | 
ordinary. It was, as the song says, ‘‘a piercer ;” and the activity with which | 
he stumped along, almost tempted one to believe that he had been born with a 
woodenleg. ‘Here Iam, my dear Colonel: beg pardon for being last, but I | 
had to attend some female friends who came to see our fort here ; and I have | 
been promenading with them on the common.” 

Placing the Major on his right, and the senior Captain, a fine-looking old man, | 
with silver hair, named Micklejohn, on his left, the Colonel sat himself down. J 

‘been requested to sit next to the Major, and Doyle, to take another of the | 
Visiters under his especial care. Opposite to me sat the last-comer ; and on my | 
cexter side, a sturdy old boy, who was blessed with his proper number of digits. 
Soup being a one-handed invention, was no criterion; but when the fish was | 
served, I was surprised to see that my opposite acquaintance managed to eat with | 
a: much ease as his more gifted neighbours ; nor was he less expert in the art 
ot drinking. He was challenged by most of his Cornish friends, by several of 
his own corps, and of course by Doyle and myself, who felt ourselves in duty | 
bound to fulfil the object of our visit. 

It was impossible, during dinner, for anybody to enter into conversation, even | 
with his nearest companion ; the rattle of knives, forks, and plates, reverberated | 
a.ong the roof and sides of our dungeon-shaped chamber, making the roughest | 
music | ever had heard. When, however, the cloth was removed, and the wine, | 
tie life-blood of society, began to circulate, a stillness, by comparison, reigned 
anongst us. 

Various toasts were drunk, and many speeches made ; excepting in the glass 
of the Major, not a single heel-tap had been detected. Presently the old boys, 
warmed with the generous juice, began to relate to their militia friends the bat- 
tes they had seen. Captain Camplin outshone them all; marvellous as many 
0! his adventures were, it would have been cruel to doubt a single statement 
trom so marked aman. The Major related to Sir John, that, when the battalion 
arrived at Waterford, some two years before, the people had stared at the muti- | 
lated figures that passed ; but Camplin’s company closing the line of march, and 
his tnple suffering meeting their gaze, an impudent rascal pointed him out to his 
fellows, saying,—* Now, be Jabus, the town's taken !” 
“T remember,” replied the hero on whom this remark had been made, “ I re- 
member our Waterford quarters well; 1 dined one day with a merchant there, 
and he being anxious to give me a taste of some curious claret of his own im- 
Porting, was prevented by the corkscrew being absent without leave ; I won his 
heart, and those of all present, by lugging one out of my waistcoat pocket, which 
‘uvariably carried, and on the handle of which I had caused to be engraved | 

The young man's best companion.’ ”’ 
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“A most profane appropriation of the name of an excellent buik, my good 
Camplin,” observed Captain Micklejohn ; “but you were a’ways a ne‘er do | 
Well, or you might have had some of your blessed members spared ye, and your 
1s00n campaign not attended with sic malancholy circumstances.”’ 

“May I ask what happened there, Sir!” said 1 to the white-headed warrior , | 
but ere he could speak, the piercing glance of his friend’s eye was full upon me, 
and the sufferer said quickly, 

A trifle, Sir, not worth relating, known only to my friend Micklejohn and | 
the surgeon. However, we'll change the subject. Sir John, couldn't you prevail | 
n one of your officers to favour us with a song!” 

The call was promptly obeyed, and the singer was entitled to the privilege of | 
4callinreturn. The Major was asked to name those of his officers who were 
£\ven to the concord of sweet sounds, and many voices quickly proclaimed Camp- | 
La their principal vocalist 
He wasted no time in useless ceremony, but loudly chanted forth the cheering 
appeal said to be written by General Wolfe, of, 

“ Why, soldiers, why should we be melancholy, 
abt. Whose duty ’tis to die,” 2 
With such a volume of voice, as proved that his lungs were as “ ilegant” as any 


| Why, half my 


tion in this case of severe distress ? 
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eaten some time, but not “a man would stir 


sponges se : Bs ; ; 
i ee to neve sopped up a quarter of the wine he intends to carry. | 
ay" st have a hard job to sew up these fogeys: however, something must 
© done for the honour of Cornwall.” 
e whis 
a. bree se one of the mess waiters, who instantly left the room. Bum- 
. ts proposed in rapid Succession, some to be drunk with honours; and it | 
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ee the door flew open, and the band of the regiment entered the room, 
— wdiers County tune of * One and All!” and paraded several times round the 
“ ~ . ed party. I could not but smile to see the black man, who played the 
hy so clash them together close to the ears of the visiters, as he passed, and 
ig drum, following the noisy example of his sable countryman. Such a din 
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PR ay > mean 0 produced the desired effect ; one by one, the party 

Senet ’ rt , : rend e as guests, and about eleven o clock, none remained but 
pin, Micklejohn, the President, Doyle, and myself: the former in Joyous 

accents, said, : 

_ * Ah, my dear Colonel, this is deBghtful: we can now enjoy an hour or two 

m rational conversation, the bandsmen are gone to their barracks, and my mulk- 

sop brother officers have sneaked off to their rooms ; I don’t mean to follow them 

just yet, although I pride myself on being an early man.”’ 

. The deuce you do ?’’ ejaculated Sir John in a low voice. 

“Yes, Colonel,” said Camplin, “ there's Andrew Mickleiohn and myself, old 
companions and fellow sufferers, we like to set a good example, and usually re- | 
ure as soon as possible after—” a5 

% It would have been well for you if you had done so all your life, Camplin; | 
but that infernal affair at Lisbon—” | 

bi Well, well, don’t let’s talk of those matters now; two or three glasses of | 
wine, Just to top up with, and then we'll wish the Colonel good night.” 

These two or three were speedily dispatched, the worthy Scotchman suddenly 
ceased to Join In conversation, finding his articulation become every moment 
more indistinct, and rose to leave the room. 

‘Don't go, Andrew ; just two glasses more, and I’m with you, for you know, 
old Crowdey, I’m an early man.” 

Doyle, under pretext of assisting the Caledonian, made his retreat; but it | 

would have puzzled a Solomon to say which of the two staggered most. 
Me, Well, Sir John,” continued Camplin, ‘we've had a delightful day, good 
cinner, excellent wine, and plenty of it. Capital wine ; not a headache in a 
hogshead : if I wasn’t an early man, I declare to you I shouldn't mind another 
bottle, but as it Is, one more bumper, and then I’! bid you good afternoon.” 

“Morning, you mean,” said the Colonel, beginning to evince some signs of 
weariness. 

‘Impossible, my dear Sir; I make it a rule to be in bed before midnight ; 
have done so for years, and am well known by all my friends as an early man.” 

“Take another anchovy toast, my good Sir,” said J, rather anxious to see the 
end of the carouse, which, I was quite sure, a very little more wine must inevi- 
tably effect. 

* Thank you, my dear fellow, 1 honour you, and I honour your cloth, and your 
table ; you've gained immortal laurels this day,—drinking your wine like a man, 
and keeping sober as a judge—as wise as a man, and as innocent as a serpent. 
I'll tell you what happened to an officer of yours in the year 1770, when I was a 
lieutenant,—no, I wasn’t gazetted till 68—yes I was,—it was at the taking of 
one of the West India Islands, or the Cape of Good Hope, or Flushing, I don’t | 
Just at the moment remember which ; but, however, another glass will refresh my | 
memory,—thank you, Sir John, I’ll drink your health in a bumper, and then if | 
you will do me the honour to come over to my room, we'll have some cold cigars 
—a little brandy—and some beef and water, Artillery man, Sir John’s health— 
up, standing—with three !”’ 

‘The jolly old warrior got upon his left leg. —that is, the leg that was left; the 
wine found its way down his throat, his body found its way to the floor, anddown 
he fell, flat, and speechless. 1 hastened to assist him, but Sir John, catching my 
arm, said, 

* Join me, my dear boy, in one cheer, we've won the day, Hurrah! we've 


accomplished our task, we've SEWN UP THE FOGEYs ! 








Benson E. Hitt. 
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SNARLEYYOW ; OR, THE DOG FIEND. 
BY CAPT. MARRYAT.—[Continued from the Allion of May 13.) 
CHAPTER XXXVII. 

We will be just aud candid in onr opinion relative to the historical facts which 
we are now narrating. Party spirit, and various other feetngs, 1idependent of 
misrepresentation, do, at the time, induce peuple to form their judgment, to say 
the best, harshly, and but too often, incorrectly. It is for posterity to calmly 
weigh the evidence handed down, and to examine into the merits of a case di- 
vested of party bias. Actuated by these feelings, we do not hesitate to assert, 
that, in the point at question, Mr. Vanslyperken had great cause for being dis- 
pleased ; and that the conduct of Moggy Salisbury, in cutting off the tail of Snar- 
leyyow, was, in our opinion not justifiable. 

There is a respect for property, inculcated and protected by the laws, which 
should never be departed from ; and, whatever may have been the aggressions on 

he part of Mr. Vanslyperken, or of the dog, still a tail is a tail, and whether 
mangy or not, is bond fide a part of the living body; and this aggression must 
inevitably come under the head of the cutting and maiming act, which act, how- 
ever, it must, with the same candour which will ever guide our pen, be acknow- 
ledged, was not passed until a much later period than that to the history of which 
our narrative refers. 

Having thus, with all deference, offered our humble opinion, we shall revert to 
facts. Mr. Vanslyperken went on shore, with the dog's tailin his pocket. He 
walked with rapid strides towards the half-way houses, in one of which was the 
room tenanted by his aged mother; for, to whom else could he apply for consola- 
That it was Moggy Salisbury who gave the 
cruel blow, was a fact completely substantiated by evidence ; but that it was 
Smallbones who held the dog, and who thereby became an active participator, 
and therefore equally culpable, was a surmise to which the insinuations of the 
corporal had given all the authority of direct evidence. And, as Mr. Vanslyper- 
ken felt that Moggy was not only out of his power, but even if in his power, that 
he dare not retaliate upon her, for reasons which we have already explained to 
our readers ; it was, therefore, clear to him, that Smallbones was the party upon 
whom his indignation could be the most safely vented ; and, moreover, that in so 
doing, he was ouly paying off along accumulating debt of hatred and ill-will. 
But, at the same time, Mr. Vanslyperken had made up his mind that a lad who could 
be floated out to the Nag’s buoy and back again without sinking—who could have 


| a bullet through his head without a mark remaining—and who could swallow a 


whole twopennyworth of arsenic without feeling more than a twinge in his 
stomach, was not so very easy to be made away with. ‘That the corporal’s vision 
was no fiction, was evident—the lad was not to be hurt by mortal man; but al- 
though the widow’s arsenic had failed, Mr. Vanslyperien, in his superstition, ac- 
counted for it on the grounds that the woman was not the active agent on the 
occasion, having only prepared the herring, it not having been received from her 
hands by Smallbones. The reader may recollect that, in the last interview be- 
tween Vanslyperken and his mother, the latter had thrown out hints that if she 
took Smallbones in hand he would not have such miraculous escapes as he had 
had, as, in all she undertook, she did her business thoroughly. Bearing this in 
mind, Mr. Vanslyperken went to pour forth his sorrows, and to obtain the assis- 
tance of his much-to-be-respected and venerable mother. 

“ Well, child, what is it—is it money you bring!” cried the old woman, when 
Vanslyperken entered the room. 


' ica the halhrns houses, and was glad to ghoerve it landed among some cabbage- 
About ten the Major, pleading ill-health, made a stealthy exit, | leaves thrown into the road, without attracting notice. 


your pardon. 


I nev : mee th 
7 heard, and most heartily glad was 1 when the band, or as [ thought them, | torted the old hag. 
! re ’ ; 
anditti, were permitted te return to their beds, from which they had been so | deserve 


at last, Vanslyperken succeeded. 
passed, and concluded by observing, ‘that as Smailbones was not to be injured 
by mortal man, he had come to her for assistance.” 


—to take away his lite—to murder him, in fact. 












Satisfied that he should 


said Sir Jol j regain his treasure when he quitted the house, he now turned round to deprecate 
as ‘@ Sur Youn to me, sotto voce, “see such a set of fellows! his mother’s wrath, who had not yet completed the sentence which we have 
ads are tipsy at this moment, but not one of these venerable quoted above. 


“I supplicate your pardon, my dear mother,” said Vanslyperken, who felt 


that in her present humour he was not likely to gain the point with her that he had 
in contemplation. 
saying.” 


*T was so vexed—so irritated—that I knew not what I was 


** Blind old woman, indeed,” repeated the beldame. 
*T again beg you to forgive me, dearest mother,” continued Vanslyperken. 
** All about a dog’s tail cutoff. Better off than on—so much the less mange 


on the snarling cur.” 


This was touching up Vanslyperkenon the raw; but he had a great object in 


view. and he restrained his feelings. 


* [ was wrong, mother—very wrong—but | have done ali I can, I have begged 
I came here for your advice and assistance.” ‘ 

‘What advice and assistance ean you expect from a blind old woman!” re- 

1e ** And what advice or assistance does so undutiful a child 

It was some time before the ruffled temper of the beldame could be appeased : 

He then entered into a detail of all that had 


** That ts to say—you have come to me to ask me to knock the lad’s brains out 
Say, Cornelius, is it not so?” 





“Tt is exactly so, my dearest mother. I know your courage—your 
* Yes, yes, I understand all that; but, now hear me, child. There are deeds 


which are done, and which I have done, but those deeds are only done upon strong 


impulses. Murder is one; but people murder for two reasons only—for revenge 
and for gold. People don’t do such acts as are to torture their minds here, and 
perhaps be punished hereafter—that is, if there be one, child. I say, people 
don’t do such deeds as these, merely because a graceless son comes to them, and 
says, ‘If you please, mother.’ Do you understand that, child! I've blood 
enough on my hands already—good blood too—they are not defiled with thescum 
of a parish boy, nor shall they be, without 4 

‘** Without what, mother ?” 

‘Have I not told you, Cornelius, that there are but two great incitements 
—revenge and gold. J have no revenge against the lad. If you have—if you 
consider that a dog's tail demands a human victim—well and good—do the deed 
yourself.”’ 

**T would,” cried Vanslyperken, ‘ but I have tried in vain. 
by woman.” 

* Then hear me, Cornelius ; if it must be done by woman, you must find a wo- 
man to do it, and you must pay her for the deed. Murder is at a high price. 
You apply to ne—I am content to do the deed; but I must have gold—and 
plenty too.” 

Vanslyperken paused before he replied. The old woman had charge of all his 
money—she was on the verge of the grave—for what could she require his gold ? 
—could she be so foolish !—it was insanity. Vanslyperken was right—it was in- 
sanity, for avarice ts no better. 

‘*Do you mean, mother,” replied Vanslyperken, ‘that you want gold from 
me ?” 

“From whom else!’ demanded the old woman sharply. 

‘Take it, then, mother—take as many p'eces as you please.” 

‘*T must have all that there is in that chest, Cornelius.” 

‘** All, mother !” 

“ Yes, all; and what isit, after all? What price is too high for blood which 
calls for retribution! Besides, Cornelius, it must be all yours again when! die ; 
but I shall not die yet—no, no.” 

‘* Well, mother,” replied Vanslyperken, “ if it must be so, it shall all be yours 
—not that I can see what difference it makes, whether it is called yours or 
mine.” 

“ Then why not give it freely’ Why do you hesitate to give to your poor old 
mother what may be again yours before the leaf again falls! Ask yourself why, 
Cornelius, and then you have my answer. The gold is here in my charge, but it 
is not my gold—it is yours. You little think how often I have laid in bed and 
longed that it was all mine. Then I would count it—count it again and again— 
watch over i*, not as i do now as a mere deposit in my charge, but as a mother 
would watch and smile upon her first-born child. There isa talisman in that word 
mine, that not approaching death can wean from life. It is our natures, child— 
say, then, is all that gold mine?” 

Vanslyperken paused ; he also felt the magic of the word ; and although it was 
but a nominal and temporary divestment of the property, even that gave him a 
severe struggle ; but his avarice was overcome by his feelings of revenge, and he 
answered solemnly, “As I hope for revenge, mother, ali that gold is yours, pro- 
vided that you do the deed.” 

Here the old hag burst iuto a sori of shrieking laugh. ‘ Send him here, child ;” 
and the almost unearthly eachinnation was continued—“ send him here, chuld—I 





It must be done 








can’t ¢o to seek him—and if is done—only bring him here.” 

0 soon as this compact had been completed, Vanslyperken and his mother had 
a consultation; and it was agreed, that it would be advisable not tu attempt the 
deed until the day before the cutter sailed, as it would remove all suspicion, and 
be supposed that the boy had deserted. This arrangement having been made, 
Vanslyperken made rather a hasty retreat. ‘The fact was, that he was anxious to 
recover the fragment of Snarleyyow, which his mother had so contemptuously 
thrown out of the casement. 


CHAPTER XXXVIIJI. 
In which Mr. Vanslyperken is taken for a witch. 

Mr. Vanslyperken hastened into the street, and walked towards the heap of 
cabbage-leaves, in which he observed the object of his wishes to have fallen ; but 
there was some one there before him, an old sow, very busy groping among the 
refuse. Although Vanslyperken had come on shore without even a stick in his 
hand, he had no fear of a pig, and walked up boldly to drive her away, fully con- 
vinced that although she might like cabbage, not being exactly carnivorous, that 
he should find the tail in statu quo. But it appeared that the sow not only 
would not stand being interfered with, but, moreover, was carnivorously in- 
clined; for she was at that very moment routing the tail about with her nose, 
and received Vanslyperken’s advance with a very irascible grunt, throwing her 
head up at him with a savage augh! and then again busied herseif with the frag- 
ment of Snarleyyow. Vanslyperken, who had started back, perceived that the 
sow was engaged with the very article in question; and finding it was a service 
of more danger than he had expected, picked up one or two large stones, and 
threw them at the animal to drive her away. This mode of attack had the 
effect desired in one respect; the sow made a retreat, but at the same time 
she would not retreat without the bonne bouche, which she carried away in her 
mouth, 

Vanslyperken followed; but the sow proved that she could fight as well as run, 
every minute turning round to bay, and chumping and grumbling in a very for- 
midable manner. At last, after Vanslyperken had chased for a quarter of a mile, 
he received unexpected assistance from a large dog, who bounded from the side 
of the road, where he lay in the sun, and seizing the sow by the ear, made her 
drop the tail to save her own bacon. 

Vanslyperken was delighted ; he hastened up as fast as he could to regain his 
treasure, when, to his mortification, the great dog, who had left the sow, arrived 
at the spot before him, and after smelling at the not one bone, but many bones of 
contention, he took it in his mouth, and trotted off to his former berth in the 
sunshine, laid himself down, and the tail before him. 

‘Surely one dog won't eat another dog's tail,” thought Vanslyperken, as he 
walked up to the animal ; but an eye like fire, a deep growl, and exposure of a 
range of teeth, equal to a hyena’s, convinced Mr. Vanslyperken that it would be 
wise to retreat—which he did, to a respectful distance, and attempted to coax 
the dog. ‘“ Poor doggy, there's a dog,”’ cried Vanslyperken, snapping his fingers 
and approaching gradually. To his horror, the dog did the same thing exactly : 
he rose, and approached Mr. Vanslyperken gradually, and snapped his fingers : 





‘No, mother,” replied Vanslyperken, throwing himself on the only chair in the 
room, except the one with the legs cut off half-way up, upon which his mother | 
was accustomed to rock herself before the grate | 

“No, mother; but I have brought something—and I come to you for advice 
and assistance.” ; 

“Brought no money—yet brought something '—well, child, what have you 


brought 7” ‘ 
“This '!” exclaimed Vanslyperken, throwing the dog’s tail down upon the 


not content with that, he flew at him, and tore the skirt of his great coat clean 
off, and also the hinder part of his trowsers, for Mr. Vanslyperken immediately 
turned tail, and the dog appeared resolved to have his tail as well as that of his 
darling cur. Satistied with about half a-yard of broad cloth as a trophy, the dog 
returned to his former situation, and remained with the tail of the coat and the 
tail of the cur before him, with his fierce eyes fixed upon Mr. Vanslyperken, who 
had now retreated to a greater distance. 

But this transaction was not unobserved by several of the people who in- 





table. ‘ ; 
“ This!’ repeated the old beldame. lifting up the tail, and examining it as well | 


as she could, as the vibration of her palsied members were communicated to the | 


article—“ and pray, child, what is this 1” — 

“ Are you blind, old woman,” replied V anslyperken in wrath, “‘ not to perceive | 

it is dog’s tail?’ 

“ Blind old woman and dog’s tail, eh! Blind old woman, eh! Mr. Corne- | 
lius, you dare to call me a blind old woman, and to bring here the mangy tail of a | 
dog—and to lay it onmy table! Is this your duty, sirrah? How dare you take | 
such liberties? There, sir,” cried the hag in a rage, catching hold of the tail, and | 
sending it flying out of the casernent, which was open—*“ there, sir—and now you | 
may follow your tail. D’ye hear t—leave the room instantly, or I'll cleave your 
craven skull. Blind old woman, forsooth—undutiful child 

Vanslyperken, in spite of his mother’s indignation, could not prevent his eyes 





habited the street of cottages. Many eyes were directed to where Mr. Van- 
slyperken and the sow and dog had been at issue, and many were the conjectures 
thereon. 

When the dog retreated with the skirt of the great coat, many came out to 
ascertain what was the cause of the dispute, and among them, the man to whom 
the dog belonged, and who lived at the cottage opposite to where the dog had 
lain down. He observed Vanslyperken, looking very much like a vessel whose 
sails have been split in a gale, and very rueful at the same time, standing at a 
certain distance, quite undecided how to act, and he called out to him, “ What is 
it you may want with my dog, man ?” 

Man! Vanslyperken thought this designation an affront ; whereas, in our 
opinion, Vanslyperken was an affront to the name of man. “Man!” exclaimed 
Vanslyperken ; ‘“‘why your dog has taken my property.” 

“Then take your property,” replied the other, tossing @ him the skirt of his 


from following the tail of his dog, as it sailed through the ambient air surround- toe which he had taken from the dog. 
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By this time there was a crowd collected from out of the various surroundirg 
tenements. 

“That's not all,” exclaimed Vanslyperken ; “he has got my dog’s tail 
there.” 

“Your dog’s tail!” exclaimed the man, ‘‘ what do you mean! Ts it this rag- 
ged mangy thing you would have?” and the man took the tail of Snarleyyow, 
and held it up to the view of the assembled crowd. 

* Yes,” replied Vanslyperken, coming towards the man with eagerness ; 
“ that is what [ want,” and he held out his hand to receive it. 

‘And pray, may I ask,” replied the other, looking very suspiciously at Van- 
slyperken, ‘ what can you want with this piece of carrion ’” 

‘To make soup of,” replied another, laughing ; “he can’t afford ox-tail.”’ 

Vanslyperken made an eager snatch at his treasure ; but the man lifted it up 
on the other side, out of his reach. 

“Let us have a look at this chap,” said the first, examining Vanslyperken, 
whose peaked nose and chin, small ferret eyes, and downcast look, were certainly 
not in his favour; neither were his old and now tattered habiliments. Certainly 
no one would have taken Vanslyperken for a king’s officer—unfortunately, they 
took him for something else. 

“ Now tell me, fellow, what were you going to do with this?” inquired the 
man, in a severe tone. 

*T sha’n't tell you,” replied Vanslyperken. 

‘“‘ Why that’s the chap that I sees go in and out of the room where that old 
hell-fire witch lives, who curses all day long.”’ 

“IT thought as much,” observed the man, who still held up the cur’s tail. 
‘* Now I appeal to you all, what can a fellow want with such a thing as this—ay, 
my good people, and want it so much, too, as to risk being torn to pieces for it— 
if he arn't inclined to evil practices !”’ 

“That's sartain sure,” replied another. 

* A witch—a witch!” cried the whole crowd. 

“ Let’s duck him—tie his thumbs —away with him—come along, my lads, away 
with him.” 

Although there were not, at the time we write about, regular witch-finders, 
as in the time of James I., still the feeling against witches, and the belief 
that they practised, still existed. They were no longer handed over to summary 
and capital punishment, but whenever suspected they were sure to meet with 
very rough treatment. Such was the fate of Mr. Vanslyperken, who was now 
seized by the crowd, buffeted, and spit upon, dragged to the parish pump, there 
being, fortunately for him, no horse-pond near. After having been well beaten, 
pelted with mud, his clothes torn off his back, his hat taken away and stamped 
upon, he was held under the pump, and drenched for nearly half an hour, until he 
lay beneath the spout in a state of complete exhaustion. The crowd were then 
satisfied, and he was left to get away how he could, which he did, after a time, in 
a most deplorable plight, bare-headed, in his shirt and torn trowsers, He con- 
trived to walk as far as to the house where his mother resided, was admitted to 
her room, when he fell exhausted on the bed. The old woman was astonished ; 
and having some gin in her cupboard, revived him by administering a small quanti- 
ty, and, in the course of half an hour, Vanslyperken could tell his story ; but all 
the consolation he received from the old beldame was, *‘ Serve you right too, for 
being such an ass. I suppose you'll be bringing the stupid people about my ears 
soon—they’ve hooted me before now. Ah, well—I'll not be pumped upon for 
nothing—my knife is a sharp one.” 

Vanslyperken had clothes under his mother’s charge, and he dressed himself 
in another suit, and then hastened away, much mortified and confounded with the 
latter events of the day. The result of his arrangements with his mother was, 
however, a balm to his wounded spirit, and he looked upon Smallbones as already 
dead. He hastened down into his cabin, as soon as he arrived on board, to as- 
certain the condition of Snarleyyow, whom he found as well as could be ex- 
pected, and occasionally making unavailing attempts to lick the stump of his 
tail 

“*My poor dog!” exclaimed Vanslyperken, ‘* what have you suffered, and what 
have I suffered for you! Alas! if I am to suffer as I have to-day for only your 
tail, what shall I go through for your whole body!" And, as Vanslyperken re- 

called his misfortunes, so did his love increase for the animal who was the cause 
of them. Why so we cannot tell, except that it hag been so from the beginning, 
is so now, and always will be the case, for the best of all possible reasons—that 
it is human nature.—[{ To be continued. ]} 


— 
THE HUSSAR. 
By the Author of ‘* The Subaltern.” 
1837. Colburn. 

This is a simple, unaffected, and true story, the life of one Serjeant Land- 
sheit, now an inmate of Chelsea Hospital, and under the spiritual care of its 
worthy chaplain. Having, from time to time, like Othello te Desdemona, com- 
municated the history of his adventures to Mr. Gleig, the latter found them 
strange and interesting enough to be woven into this narrative ; and with him we 
pass from Germany to England, and thence to various lands—Sicily, the West 
Indies, South America, Portugal, Spain, &c. &c, and listen with pleasure to all 
the old soldier's reminiscences. Of their quality, the following selections will 
serve to afford a sufficient idea to our readers. 

“My reader is not, perhaps, aware that there is a regulation in the Russian 

army, which prohibits any woman, whether married or not, from accompanying a 
body of troops upon foreign or active service. So rigid, indeed, are the Musco- 
vites on this head, that, at the period of which I am speaking, the wife of a 
field-officer having been detected in her husband’s quarters disguised as a page, 
she was sent home with ignominy, and he reduced to the ranks. It was, of 
course, impossible for Elizabeth’s suitor to hide that fact from his mistress, because 
the occurrence took place in St. Helier, and the whole island rang with it. But, 
being master of her affections, he persuaded her to believe that, provided they 
could contrive to get her removed from Guernsey in one of her father’s schoon- 
ers, it would be easy enough, when at sea, to pick her up, and hide her in the 
Russian transport. Accordingly, the poor girl consented to fix the day for the 
wedding; which was celebrated with all solemnity according to the rites of the 
established church, and toasted by myself, and a crowd of her friends besides, with 
great zeal after supper. About a week had passed in marriage festivities, when 
the Russians were ordered to embark ; and the bride was reduced to the necessity 
of making her own arrangements for the purpese of not being separated from 
her husband. At his suggestion, she sent all her property, amounting to some 
hundred pounds, all her clothes, trinkets, and valuables of every description, to 
his ship; while she herself, with a stock of apparel barely sufficient for a few 
days’ wearing, took her berth in a schooner which her father manned, and made 
ready to follow the squadron. On the appointed day the whole put to sea; the 
schooner keeping as near as possible to her husband's vessel, and steering for the 
coast of Englaad. Elizabeth naturally expected that then, during the bustle of a 
general rendezvous, she would be enabled to join herlover. But she was cruelly 
deceived. The scoundrel never meant that she should joinhim. He had ob- 
tained all that he coveted of her little dower ; and now made no effort whatever, 
during three days and nights, so much as to communicate with the schooner, 
though all the while within hail. I need scarcely go on with my tale. The 
Russian admiral, perceiving the schooner at last, ordered her crew to sheer off, or 
he would sink them; and poor Elizabeth returned to Guernsey, a widowed wife, 
forlorn, and well nigh broken-hearted. Many years elapsed ere I heard of her 
again, though I never failed, as often as an opportunity offered, of inquiring into 
her fate ; and then the bitterness of grief was past. She had given birth to a 
son, of whom the Russian captain was the father ; and long devoted herself to 
the child's education. But the entreaties of her parents, and the devotion of 
another lover, overcame her sadness at last. She married a second time more 
prudently ; and, succeeding to tie business at her father's decease, carried it on at 
once respectably and proiitably.” 

At Weymouth we have an interesting anecdote of our late venerated king, 
George IIT. 

‘* His majesty’s common custom was to ride along the front of the troops, and 
to inspect them cursorily, as kings are wont to do, without making any remark. 
It happened, however, that on one occasion he deviated from this practice, and 
the following scene occurred. A portion of our corps, forming the cavalry piquet, 
held the right of the line, which rendered it necessary for his majesty to begin his 
inspection with us. The appearance, first of one man, and then of another, 
struck him; and he stopped to ask questions. ‘What countryman are you !’ 
‘Saxon.’ ‘Oh! a Saxon, a Saxon,’ replied the king: ‘a fine nation, a fine na- 
tion ; very good soldiers, very good soldiers.’ He then passed on to another. 
* What countryman are you!’ ‘A Swede.’ ‘Good, good; excellent men the 
Sweces—very good men the Swedes.’ A third arrested him, andthe same ques- 
tion was repeated : the answer was, ‘A Hanoverian.’ ‘Oh! my own country, 
my own country; all good men the Hanoverians—a!l good men—all good men.’ 
Now came a fourth ; and he was, in truth, as noble a looking fellow as ever mount- 
ed ahorse. He was very tall, beautifully formed, witha dark oval complexion, 
piercing black eyes, hair like the raven’s wing, and an enormous pair of musta- 
ches. The king gazed at him for some time, and then demanded, * What country- 
man are you!’ ‘A Hungarian,’ replied Forksh, whose name being rendered into 
English, signifies a wolf. ‘ All excellent soldiers the Hungarians,’ cried the king, 
—‘all excellent soldiers ;’ and then, as if attracted by the peculiar curl of the 
man’s mustaches, he put forth his hand and began gently to twist one of them. 
It is impossitile to say what motive cowld have actuated Forksh, for he never 
gave a satisfactory account of it; but the king had hardly seized his mustache, 
when he made a sort of snap, like a dog, at the royal hand, which was instantly 
withdrawn. In my life I never witnessed such a scene. The whole parade was 
convulsed with laughter, in which, after his first surprise, nobody joined more | 
heartily than George III. As to the Prince of Wales, who rode next to his father, | 
I thought he would have fallen from his horse, But he did not forget as he pass- | 
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ed by, to slip a guinea into the man’s hand; who never permitted a muscle of his 
face to relax, nor swayed, even for an instant, from his upright and soldierlike at- 
titude.” ; 

From Sicily we make our next selections, and with them conclude. 


crime among that portion of the British army which was employed in the service. 
How to account for the circumstance I do not pretend ; but it is certain that a 
greater quantity of murders were perpetrate@, and more acts of depredation com- 


least four to one in point of numbers. On ene occasion, for example, a soldier 
belonging to an infantry regiment came off guard at night, and, feeling fatigued, 
lay down upon his bed in order to sleep, but was hindered from sleeping by the 
serjeant of his squad, who, sitting in the same room, entered into an animated 
conversation with those about him. The weary man looked up, and begged the 
serjeaut to be silent ; a request with which the speaker did nut think fit to comply. 
Again the man raised himself on his elbow, and declared, with an oath, that if 
the serjeant would not hold his tongue, and permit him to sleep, he would blow 
his brains out. The serjeant paid no other regard to his threat than to laugh at 
it ; but he little knew the sort of person with whom he was trifling. The man 
sprang from his bed, deliberately took down his musket from the arms-rack, and 
shot the non-commissioned officer dead on the spot. He was, of course, tried, 
found guilty, condemned, and executed ; a poor compensation for the life which 
in his anger, he had taken away. On another occasion, a soldier was caught by 
a pisano, plundering his vineyard. The countryman either wished to seize the 
robber, as in some way or another excited his fury ; for a struggle took place, and 
the Sicilian was killed. The court which tried the murderer found him guilty on 
the clearest evidence, and he was sentenced to be hanged. In order togive to 
the execution as much solemnity as possible, all the troops in garrison were 
ordered to attend; while a proclamation went forth, in the Sicilian language, 
which called upon the people to come and witness the zeal with which the Eng- 
lish authorities were prepared to protect their livesand properties. Large crowds 
of men, women, and children, came together where the scaffold was erected, and 
three cannon-shot were fired to warn them of the approach of the hour which 
was to close the marauder’s eyes upon the world for ever. The first gun gave 
notice that the prisoner had quitted his dungeon; the booining of the second 
told that he had reached the fatal platform ; and when the third sent its echoes 
| among the roots of Mount Etna, the drop fell It was a hideous spectacle ; for, 
the rope being wea‘ and the man heavy, the former gave way, and the wretched 
creature was taken up, bruised, from the ground, but quite sensible. A pause 
necessarily occurred ere a fresh rope could be procured, and then he ceased to live. 
Strange to say, the effect of this exanple was so slight that, the very same day, 
a man of De Rolle’s, a foreign regiment in the English service, was put in 
| confinement for murdering his wife. He had gone home from the execution, 
quarrelled with the poor woman ahout some trifle, and stabbed her to the heart. 
He, too, suffered the penalty which the laws both of God and man have awarded 
tothe homicide. Yet the practice continued occasionally, amid such aggravations 
of horror as to chill the blood of those who listened to the tale at the moment, 
and effectually to hinder me from adverting to it now. J - . 

“ The Lady Patroness of Sicily is St. Rosalia, concerning one of whose vo- 
taries, in another country, I had occasion, some time ago, to say a few words. 
How she obtained her honourable station in the calendar my host informed me ; 
and ! tell the tale as he told it to me, without vouching either for its accuracy as 
a legend, or the correspondence of my version with the versious of other wri- 
ters. According to the Padre, Santa Rosalia was a lady of rank and fortune ; 





Apostles, and was converted by them onthe day of Pentecost. She lived in 
great splendour, and exercised much hospitality towards the believers, till the perse- 
| cution consequent on the martyrdom of Stephen arose ; when she was compelled to 
tlee, attended by a single maid, and to seek an asylum in a country whither the 
authority of the high priest could not extend. As Providence would have it, the 
ship in which she embarked was bound for Sicily, and carried her safely to Pa- 
lermo, in the vicinity of which she lived a life of seclusion during many years. 
Santa Rosalia was no nun, neither was her attendant ; but they kept up very lit- 
tle intercourse with the world, dividing their time, both by day and night, between 
the practice of devotion and the exercise of charity. Santa Rosalia died at last, 
without having attracted any great share of public attention, and was buried ; 
but her merits had not been wasted. There occurred, some years afterwards, a 
grievous sickness in Sicily, which cut down the population by hundreds, and 
which all the efforts of the physicians proved inadequate to arrest. The whole 
island, indeed, was in mourning; when, one day, a devout monk, walking out of 
Palermo into the country, was met, near the cell which Santa Rosalia used to 
inhabit, by a being manifestly not of earthly mould. ‘There was a glory round 
the head of the stranger, whose robes were white and shining ; while from her 
eyes a lustre beamed so pure and piercing, that the monk could scarce venture 
to look upon it. ‘I am Santa Rosalia,’ said the vision, in a voice whose tones 
were music. ‘I hold a high place in the family of the Blessed Virgin. She 
has sent me to say that, provided you will raise my bones, and carry them in 
solemn procession through Palermo, the pares will cease.’ The monk, bowing 
low. returned ix all haste ww une city, and communicated the substance of what 
had befallen. The bones of the saint were exhumed ; priests and magistrates 
bore them through the streets with lighted candles and bands of music ; and that 


there deposited, are still shewn to the pious and the liberal, greatly to the edifica- 
tion, as well as to the financial benefit, of the society. ‘There are many festivals 
in Palermo in honour of departed worthies, but, in point of magnificence, that of 
Santa Rosalia far surpasses them all. It occurs on the anniversary of the mira- 
cle which her bones are said to have performed, and is kept with processions, and 
feastings, and fire-works, and all sorts of public shows, at which the king and his 
court, equally with the people, attend. For some weeks previous to the arrival 
of the great day, all Palermo is in motion. 
cated, which the carpenters arrange along the Marino, whence the fire-works may 
be shewn ; and an enormous car is made, which, being covered over with silken 
hangings, supports upon poles a lofty stage, and is surmounted by an image of the 
saint, half hidden in a mass of silken clouds. The car itself is supported upon 
low truck-wheels ; but on its sides there are four other wheels of a wider span, 


some of the persons whom the hangings conceal set in motion. 
hour on the morning of St. Rosalia’s day—as soon, indeed, as it is light—the car 
is discovered on the Marino. On the stage, and surrounding the image of the 
saint, are groups of women, dressed in showy robes, and covered with flowers ; 
while, tied to the four large wheels, are little children, whom the silks and fea- 
thery wings, fastened to their shoulders, cause to represent angels. 
is a sounding of trumpets, and ringing of bells, which, together with a volley of 
patteraros, warn the surrounding country that the saint has appeared among men 
No sooner is this clamour heard, than, from far and near, country-people are seen 
driving their bullocks towards the city, which they yoke in a long string to the 
car. ‘The farmer, indeed, who should refuse to lend his cattle for this purpose, 
could not hope to prosper at the coming vintage ; end happy is he who, arriving 
first at the Marino, succeeds in placing his bullocks next the car. 
machine set in motion ; while, from windows and balconies, hats and handker- 
chiefs wave, and the air is rent with the tumult of voices, the braying of trum- 
pets, and the roar of artillery. Thus slowly, and with frequent halts, the saint 
is conveyed through the main street towards the further gateway ; while, as it 
moves, the large wheels are turned slowly round, and the poor littie angels go up 
| and down, tll they are as effectually delivered from the weight of their morning's 
meal as if they were at sca ina gale of wind. It is surprising the degree of ex- 
citement which the procession seemed to create throughout the city; and the 
quantities of wine, fruit, sweetmeats, and other viands consumed, is enormous. 


liant scene is presented. The long line of frame-work of which I have spoken 
as drawn through the Marino, is now surrounded by fire-works, to witness which 
the whole population of the city is astir. The Marino. I need scarcely observe, 
is a broad, open space, that intervenes between a row of noble houses and the 
sea. It is the mall of Palermo on common occasions, where ladies in their car- 
riages, and cavaliers on horseback, are accustomed to take exercise ; and there 
is about the centre of it a smal] marble pavilion, within which the king and his 
family are in the habit of looking out upon the festivities. Tonight neither car- 
riages nor horses are permitted to interfere with the pedestrians, who, in dense 
crowds, but in perfect order, occupy the parade ; while the surface of the bay is 
covered with boats, each carrying its load of happy spectators: and, it is but fair 
to add, that the spectacle is altogether magnificent. The fire-works themsclyes 
are exceedingly brilliant ; and the effect of the light upon the dark-blue waters, 
upon the multitudes of people, upon the buildings and vessels, is such as I have 
no language to describe. Such is the feast of Sania Rosalia, which the good 
people of Palermo celebrate with great delight, and of which the festivitie 


Soon afterwards, something which had been etrcling overhead suddenly alight- 
a] , age . - 
ed on the foliage of the plant; a greenish insect, of which the narrow corslet 
was undulated with whitish stripes 





“Sir!” cried Charney, “behold in good time a new text enabling you to en- 


Then is the | 


Thus it is during the day ; and when darkness sets in, a new and still more bril- | 


if | recollect right, a princess, who dwelt near Jerusalem during the days of the | 
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| here, is to bear its fruits in a higher or a lower region. 
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“The period of the occupation of Sicily was remarkable for the prevalence of | ‘ | an 
| myself to my humble attributions, and not presume to affect the pedantry of the 
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/eountenance. An irresistible argument seemed to have fallen from heaven into 
his hands. Commencing in his usual professional tone, he gradually assumed a 
| more sublime expression, as the secret object of his lesson penetrated through 

his language. 
** Mere fly-catcher as I am,” he began, with an arch smile, “‘I must restrict 





| scholar.” 
| ‘The most enlightened mind,” said Charney, “the mind which has profited 











ble to our glimmering reason ?”’ 
very day there came a change of wind, which wafted infection from the shores. | 

I may add that, in honour of the good saint, a convent was forthwith built ever | the brute creation. 
the spot from which her body was taken; and that the precious relics, being | regards their food and lodgment, the equilibrium of the world would be destroy- 


mitted, by the English troops, while they held Sicily in their hands, than by the | most largely by the acquirement of knowledge, is that which soonest discovers 
whole of the Duke of Wellington’s forces in Spain, though surpassing them at | the limitation of its own powers, after vainly attempting to penetrate into the 


hidden mysteries of things. Genius itself breaks its wings against such obsta- 
cles, without having extracted from the wall of flints, by which it is obstructed 
one spark of the light of truth.” : 

“« We ignoramuses,” observed Girardi, “ arrive sooner at our object, by taking 
the most direct road. If we do but open our eyes, God deigns to reveal himself 
in the august sublimity of his works.” 

‘On that point we are agreed,” interrupted Charney. 

“ Proceed we then in our course. An herb of the field sufficed to prove to 
you the existence of a Providence, a butterfly, the law of universal harmony ; 
the insect before us, of which the organization is of a still higher order, may lead 
us still further towards conviction.” 

Charney, at the instance of his friend, proceeded to examine the little stranger 
with curious attention. 

* Behold this insignificant creature,” resumed Girardi. “ All that human ge- 
nius could effect would not add one tittle to an organization perfectly adapted to 
its wants and necessities. It has wings, to transport it from one place to ano- 
ther; elytra to encase and secure them from the contact of any hard substance. 
Its breast is defended by a cuirass, its eyes by a curious network, that defies the 
prick of a thorn or the sting of an enemy. It possesses antenne to interrogate 
the obstacles that present themselves, feet to attain its prey, iron mandibles to 
assist in devouring it, in digging the earth for a refuge, or a depository for its food 
or eggs. If a dangerous adversary should approach, it has in reserve an acrid and 
corrosive fluid, by discharging which it defies its enemies. Instinct teaches it to 
find its food, to provide its lodging. and exercise its powers of offence and defence. 
Nor is this a solitary instance. Other insects are endowed with similar delicacy 
of organization. ‘The imagination recoils with wonder from the multiplicity and 
variety of provisions invented by nature for the security of the apparently feeble 
insect tribes. We have still to consider this fragile creature as demonstrating 
the line of demarcation between mankind and the brute creation. 

‘* Man is sent naked into the world, feeble, helpless, unendowed with the wings 
of the bird, the swiftness of the stag, the tortuous speed of the serpent; with- 
out means of defence against the claws or darts of an enemy, nay, against even 
the inclemency of the weather. He has no shell, no fleece, no covering of fur: 
nor even a den or burrow for his hiding-place. Yet by force of his natural pow- 
ers, he has driven the lion from his cave, despoiled the bear of his shaggy coat 
for a vestment, and the bull of his horn to form a drinking cup. He has dug 
into the entrails of the earth, to bring forth elements of future strength; the 
very eagle, in traversing the skies, finds himself struck down in the midst of its 


| career to adorn his cap with a trophy of distinction. 


“ Which of all the animal creation could have supported itself in the midst of 
such difficulties and such privations? Let us suppose for a moment the disunion 
of power and action, of God and nature. Nature has done wonders for the in- 
sect before us ; for man, apparently nothing. Because man, an emanation from 
God himself, and formed after his image, was created feeble and helpless as re- 
gards the erganization of matter, in order to demonstrate the divine influence 
of that etherial spark, which endows him with all the elements of future great- 
ness.”’ 

‘* Explain to me, at least,” interrupted Charney, “the peculiar value of this 
precious gift, bestowed, you say, exclusively upon the human species ; superior 
in many points to the animal creation, surely we are inferior in the majority. 
This very insect, whose wondrous powers you have expounded, inspires me with 
a sense of inferiority and profound humiliation.” 

‘*From time immemorial,” replied Girardi, ‘animals have displayed no pro- 
gress in their powers of operation. What they are to-day, such have they ever 
been; what to-day they know, they have known from the beginning of the world. 
If born so lavishly endowed, it is because they are incapable of improvement. 
They live not by their own will, but by the impulse imparted to them by nature. 
From the creation until now, the beaver has constructed his lodge upon the same 
plan; the caterpillar and spider woven their cocoons and tissues of the same 
form ; the bee projected his cell of the same hexagon; the lion-ant traced with- 
out a compass its circles and arches. ‘The character of their labours is that of 
exactitude and uniformity ; that of man, diversity ; for human labour arises from 
a free and creative faculty of mind. Judge, therefore, between them! Of all 
created beings, man alone possesses the idea of duty, of responsibility, of con- 
templation, of piety. Alone of all the earth he is endowed with insight into fu- 
turity. and the knowledge of life and death.” 

‘“‘ But is this knowledge an advantage ; is it a source of happiness?’’ demand- 
ed the Count. ‘“* Why has God bestowed upon us reason by which we are led 
astray, and learning which serves but to perplex us? With all our superiority 
how often are we forced to despise ourselves! Why is the exclusively privi- 
leged being the only one liable to error? Js not the instinct of animals prefera- 


‘‘ Both species were not created for the same end. 
Were they endowed with reason, with liberty of choice as 


ed. The willof the Creator decided, that the surface of the globe, and even its 
depths, should »e filled with animated beings; that life should pervade the uni- 
| verse ; in pursuance of which, plains, valleys, forests, from the mountain top to 
the lowest chasm,—trees, rocks, rivers, lakes, oceans, from the sandy desert to 


the marshy swamp ; in all climates and latitudes ; from one pole to the other; all 





} is peopled, all instinct with life, all blended in one vast sphere of existence. Whe- 


Frame-works of timber are fabri- | 


which never touch the ground, but are turned round and round by a winch, which 
At an early | 


Then there | 


ther sheltered in the depths of the wilderness or behind a blade of grass, the lion 
and the pismire are alike at their post assigned them by nature. Each has his 
part to play, his place to guard, his predestined line of action; each is enchained 
within its proper bound; for every square of the infinite chess-board was from 
the first appropriately filled. Man alone is free to range over all; to traverse 
oceans and deserts; pitch his tent on the sand, or construct a floating palace on 
the waters, to defy the Alpine snows or the fervours of the torrid zone : 

‘* The world is all before him where to choose 

Ilis place of rest, and Providence his guide.” 

‘* But, if Providence indeed exert such influence, from whence the crimes 
arising inall human communities, and the disasters which overwhe!m mankind !” 
cried Charney. ‘I sympathize in your admiration of all created things ; my rea- 
son is overwhelmed when I examine the mighty whole, but on descending to the 
lustory of the human species—” 

‘* My friend,” interrupted Girardi, “ arraign not the wisdom of the Almighty 
because of the errors of mankind, the devastations of a hurricane, or the erup- 
tions of a volcano! Immutable laws are imprinted upon matter, and the work of 
ages is accomplished, whether a vessel founder in a storm, or a city disappear be- 
neath the surface of the earth. Of what account in the sight of the Almighty 
a few human existences more or less? Does the Supreme Being believe in the 
reality of death, the darkness of the grave? 

‘No! But He has conferred on our souls the power of self-government, and 
this is proved by the independence of our passions. I have portrayed animals 
submitted to the irresistible influence of instinct, possessing only blind tendencies 
and the qualities inherent in their several species. Man alone isthe parent of his 
virtues and his vices; man alone is endowed with free agency ; because for him 
this earth is a place of probation. The tree of good and evil which we cultivate 
Do you imagine the Om- 
niscient God so unjust as to leave the afflictions of the virtuous unrewarded ! 
Were this world the limit of our reward and punishment, the man who dies by a 
stroke of lightning ought to be accounted a malefactor, and the fortune of the 


” 


prosperous should suffice as a certification of excellence ! 
Charney listened in silence ; impressed by the simple eloquence of his instruc- 
tor, his eyes were fixed upon the noble countenance on which the excitemert 
of a mind innately pious was imprinting an almost august character of inspira- 
tion. 
‘+ But why,” at length murmured the Count, “why has not God vouchsafed us 


| the positive certainty of our immortality !” 


“Doubt was, perhaps, indispensable!” replicd the venerable man, rising and 
placing his hand affectionately on the shoulder of his youthful companion, ‘to 
repress the vanity of human reason. What is the merit of virtue, if its rewarde 
be assured beforehand! What would become of free will! The soul of man 
is expansive, but not infinite; vast in its power of apprehending its own distinc- 
tions and of appreciating the Creator by the mightiness of his works; yet so 
limited as to render it profoundly sensible of its dependence upon Providence. 
Man is permitted a glimpse of his destinies—Faith must effect the rest. _ 

“Oh! mighty and all-seeing God,” cried Girardi, suddenly interrepting him- 


| self, and clasping his hands in all the fervour of supplication, “lend me the 


scome | 
not to a close till three or four o'clock on the succeeding morning.” 
cnmintagiaintaias 
THE MYSTERIES OF CREATION. | 
From P,cciola, or, Captivity Captive 


large upon the mysteries of creation.” 


strength of thine arm to upraise from the dust this man who is struggling with 
his human weakness and the desire to reach thy fountains of light! Lend me 
thy wisdom to direct the aspirations of this longing and bewildered soul! Lend 
eloquence to the words of my lips, that they may be endued with the strength 
and power of the faith that isinine! The humblest of thy creations, a flower, 
and an insect, have startled the sceptic in his self-security; give grace to these, 
O Lord! if not to me, to perfect the work thine infinite mercy has be gun ; and 
if not by me, by thy humble plant before us, be the miracle of thy holiness ac 


prard k he insec ” 
Cay took the insect with due precaution; examined it carefully ; pansed | complished ! 
for reflection ; and suddenly an expression of triumph developed itself in -— The old man was silent, An cestasy of prayer bad taken possession of his 
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‘oul; and when, at the close of his unuttered devotions, he turned towards his 
pode Charney was bending his head upon his hands, clasped together upon 
che back of the bench where they were sitting. On raising his head, his counte- 


nance bore traces of the most devout meditation. 


THE FERRYMAN’S DAUGHTER ; 


A RHINE SKETCH. 
By T. C. Grattan, Esq., Author of “ Highways and Bye-ways.” 

]t is a pleasant arrangement among the peasantry of all countries, that the 
« daily bread” for which the fathers work so hard is brought to them by one of 
their children. This may appear a small matter; but time and circumstances 
often give great importance to small matters. The precision with which the 
(jerman labourers rest from their toil at ten o'clock in the morning would of itself 
meke one attach an exclusive value to that chosen hour. The thought that so 
many thousands of rural workmen are at that given moment reposing on the broad 
jap of nature, picturesquely served by their sons or daughters, and taking their 
«imple refreshment with wholesome appetites and thankful hearts, is a pleasant 
thought. It puts one in good humour with human nature. It is pleasanter still 
o look closely on some group in your field or garden so employed, and the 
preparatory hand-washing in the nearest fountain or stream might prepare you to 
expect a ceremony more elaborate than that of sitting down to eat a section of 
of dry brown bread—poetically black—for the national motto of Germany, 
Schwarzbred und Freiheit, is as much an exaggeration of fancy with regard to 
the fuod as to the freedom. : 

This is the morgen-brod of Germany; and the ahend-brod is an entremét for 
sr o’clock—a connecting link between dinner and supper. Now, happy is the 
n whose wife can afford to send him a jug of coffee at these middle meals ; 
and happy was Johan Reisacher. Not that he hada wife at the time 1 knew him, 

put just a maiden sister who made his bed, his soup, and his coffee, with due at- 

tention and regularity. He had, however, a daughter—the child of his old age, 

the consolation of the widower, his every-day companion out of school-hours, 

the knitter and mender of his stockings, and the Hebe of his abend-brod. 

Susannah Reisacher was one of those hardy, straight-forward, strong-built, and 
sover-minded children that we meet with now and then; and at the first glance 
we assure ourselves that, be their condition what it may, they will inevitably make 
the best of it, and thrive progressively through life, without any other distinction 
than that of always doing their duty. Susannah fully bore out the promise of her 
countenance. She was one of the most diligent and orderly scholars of Sasbach 
school, the most attentive to the duties of household affairs, and steady beyond 
comparison in those she owed to her old father and her elderly aunt. She was 
twelve years old when she first attracted my notice ; and her father had been fer- 
ryinan of Sasbach, in the district or parish of Breisach, for more than double that 
number of years. And it must be confessed that old Reisacher had the appear- 
ance of one who had been blown about by the east winds of life. He looked 
more worn than his thread-bare gray jacket, and yet there was an air of precau- 
tion and economy about him that promised an unusual length of days both to 
humself and to his wardrobe. He was the oracle of his village, and a remarka- 
ble man in his way. He could ascertain when a dog or acow had been looked 
at by an evileye ; and, if invoked, would counteract this spell, by burning certain 
withered weeds at midnight, in presence of the afflicted quadrupeds He could, 
moreover, stop the gaping mouths of insignificant wounds by the mysterious ut- 
terance of twoor three sentences (which no one ever heard); and these (when 
assis'ed by cob-webs or certain chewed leaves) had been known to produce mira- 
culous results. 

But I must not trust myself with the precise detail of his many superfluous 
accomplishments. Let those already mentioned suffice ; and let him stand out 
ny picture as a part and parcel of a group in which he does not form the prin- 
cipal figure—an adjunct of that deep-rolling river on which my scene is laid, in 
which he enthusiastically gloried, from a conviction that he somehow (he knew 
not how) belonged to it or it to him. He used often to say, as he looked on it in 
ts angry moods, that it was “ gdsélich schon,’ which is, being interpreted, “* hor- 
ribly beautiful ;"’ and such it certainly was on the day that forms the epoch of 
my sketch. 

It was within a few minutes, more or less, of four o’clock, on the 15th of 
September, 1831, when I resolved to cross by the Sasbach ferry, and resume my 
evening walk on the other side of the river; for the mid-day meal had been long 
over, and, like all eaten bread, soon forgotten. But, on approaching the well- 
known boat, I paused to observe the innocent appropriation of the hour, on the 
part of my old acquaintance and his young attendant. There stood Susannah in 
the middle of the boat—her feet and legs unconscious of shoes and stock- 

ws; and there sat old Johan, at one end of it, indulging in all the garru- 
lous greetings common to the proprietors of wrinkles and gray hairs. The cof- 
fee-jug, which he at times applied to his lips, seemed to liquidize his imagina- 
tion; and, from his smiles and gestures, I could fancy him in a diluted state of 
feeling, altogether amiable. The schwarz-brod remained beside him for graver 
discussion, But just at that moment I was unfortunately perceived, and the 
meal came to an untimely end. 

With all the ready bustle of one who wisely and habitually considers his busi- 
ness as of more importance than his ease, friend Reisacher rose from his seat, 
leii his hand on the oar, declared himself ready, with his usual obstinate activity ; 
and, on my stepping into the boat, he proceeded to his angular transit, first against 
the current and then with it, with geometrical precision ; and in five minutes we 
were at the opposite side of the river, which moved on in a sullen swell reflect- 
ing the dark and heavy autumn clouds that rolled slowly above. During those 
five minutes I had proceeded in tempting the venerable connoisseur to accompany 
me to a village not quite half a league from the ferry, for the purpose of looking 
at a wood-ranger’s horse, which, making liberal allowances for the errors of its 
education and its potato diet, was very much the sort of animal that I had a mind 
to purchase. 

To ask the opinion of Johan Reisacher on such a matter was to bind him to 
you for ever. But I scarcely know what unlucky prophecy, or abortive impreca- 
tion might have followed the rejection of his advice if once solicited. ‘There 
was a self-opinionated stubbornness about him, that never forgave a slight offer- 
ed to his judgment. But I am again dipping into his character, when it is his 
daughter's conduct I want to describe. 

* Susannah, child,” said the old man, ‘keep the boat here, and wait for me, 
i shall be back in ¢hree little half-hours. Let no one persuade you to cross, for 
the wind is rising, and the current is very strong; and the weather seems upon 
the change: I feel that we shall have a squally evening. But I shal! be with you 
in time to take you home, and excuse you from your good aunt Lena’s scolding 
for staying out so long.’ And so saying, he drew up, coiled the rope round a 
tree hard by, and away we went, the weather-seer carefully avoiding to look 
ip at the sky (which could have told any fool that bad weather was coming) lest 

luis atmospheric sagacity might appear less profound than he meant me to be- 
heve it. 

Susannah took out her blue worsted stocking, and multiplied its parallelograms, 
comfortably indifferent to the cold gusts that swept across the valley. ; 

But after a time, the heavy cloud which old Reisacher preferred not seeing, 
and the chilling wind which his daughter seemed determined not to feel, began to 
burst and iss ; and a sudden stop was put to one of my companion’s vainglorious 
panegyrics on his own infallibility of judgment in matters of horse-flesh, by a 
loud crash of thunder. 

* There will be a storm,” said I. 

“Aye, indeed there will ; but I scarcely thought it would be so bad as what 
$s coming,” replied Johan, thoughtfully, and staring full in the face of the lower- 
ug sky. “ Yet the child need not get wet for all that, unless she likes it ; 
for is not there the old tarpaulin and the oars, whereof she may make a cover- 
Ing 

i saw clearly that old Reisacher was appealing to himself, rather than to me, 
so I waited until his inclination prompted him to step out faster on our way to 
the wood-ranger’s house, which we at last reached, as nearly wet through as 
it was possible to be. The wood-ranger was at home, but the horse was not ; 
and the storm increased, and so, at last, did the father’s anxiety about his only 
ehud 

“T must go back,” said he, gazing from the eminence we stood on, back to- 
wards the Rhine ; “* Susannah will be frightened. Pray look at the river, Sir, I 
Lever saw jt more furious, and never so suddenly aroused. It is gdsilich schin! 
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“Tt is a fine sight to loot at from this safe distance,” said I; “but it has few 


c] arms for the poor fellows in that boat, that is tossed about so roughly.” 
"Tis true for you, Sir; 1 doubt if it be not in great danger,” observed Johan, 
eyeing keenly the wave-buffeted little craft to which I called his attention. It 


was heavily laden with a large freight of firewood, so heavily, that, even in the 
sinoothest weather, the gunwale weuld have touched the water's edge. It was 
‘ne middle of the river, endeavouring to force its way up against the stream 
‘he aid of a square and tattered-looking sail, but every effort of the men who 
I anaged it was baffied by the extreme violence of the waves, which we could 
painly see washing clear over it from stem to stern. 


1 


by 


“Til just wish you good evening, Sir, and hurry on to the ferry: and I hope 
tne boat may have succeeded in passing it before I arrive, for that ledge of rock 
ove the station is hard to steer past in such a dreadful squall,” said my 
Colpanion, with benevolent anxiety. But I was net disposed to part with him 
‘ius. The danger to which the unhappy boatmen were exposed, was attraction 
sutacient to lead me closerto the scene; and old Johanand I proceeded rapidly 
together on our way back, hurried silently forward by the force of mere excite- 
ment, and never losing sight of the struggling vessel, which, though it made 
. “fC€ly any way, was nevertheless gaining on us, as we approached the ferry in 
now 


nearly parallel line with the river. 


Every moment that led us nearer, showed i i i i 
, earer, us the increasing peril of the frail 
= ; and I thought I could distinguish at times a despairing cry for aid from the 
wo men who were imperfectly managing her, and whose gestures, as she was 


shipped, or the man at the he!m being washed down by a wave, had turned com- 
strong side wind, and the violent eddy. Every wave threatened to swamp it al- 


and over which there was now a foam of breakers scarcely to be beheved by any 
one who has not seen the Rhine in one of its angriest moods. We were now 
within a few hundred yards of the ferry. 

The cries for help were less frequent, for there was to all appearance no help 
at hand. Four or five peasants, men and women, stood at different points on the 
banks, throwing up their hands, and screaming unavailing advice or consola- 
tion to the poor boatmen; and row and then the dismal echo of their shouts 
= felt rather than heard, as I and my old companion ran along the slippery 


In a few minutes more the boat drifted into an eddy most particularly dreaded 
by the old ferryman. 

* It’s all over with her now; and there she goes, sure enough!” exclaimed 
Reisacher, as a powerful wave caught the boat under the side, and turned it keel 
upwards. 

« They must be lost before we can reach the river,” added he, catching at 
the railing by the roadside, overcome by agitation and exertion, while I stopped 
to recover my breath, and stared down into the river from the precipitate bank. 
The rain how swept in sheets up the stream, and almost hid every object upon it; 
but I fancied I distinguished, like a phantom boat in the mist, old Johan's little 
skiff, striving to plunge through the waves, and rocked like a cradle by the op- 
posing influence of wind and tide. P 

‘No, it cannot be! Yet—yes, it is, it is Susannah striving to steer towards 
the wreck !” exclaimed I, involuntarily. ‘The old man’s eyes, dim from age, 
but their vision quickened by affection, were fixed, like mine, in straining scru- 
tiny ; and when his gaze was sure of its object, he cried out in a tone of bitterest 
anguish— 

‘*Oh, my child! my Susannah! It is her—it is the boat. She will perish. 
Oh, save her! save her! Herr Gott!” And with incredible speed he darted 
away from our resting-place. I soon overtook him, and supported him on my 
arm, as he tottered, panting and exhausted, to the tree against which his little 
skiff had been erewhile coile’, We now saw it within fifty yards of us on the 
boiling surf, and the heroic child—her young heart buoyant with pity’s life-blood— 
working her helm-like oar with all her strength, and looking pale and stern at the 
rain and the waves, which drenched her through and through,—at the furious 
wind, which had loosened her long hair, and sent it streaming around her,-—and 
at the broad lightning, which gave, at intervals, a supernatural hue to her whole 
person. She was, in a minute or two more, in the power of the formidable cur- 
rent, in which the half-drowned men now clung to their capsized boat, and she 
was in nearly as much danger as they were. It was a moment of actual distrac- 
tion for her father, and of indescribable awe to me. I never shall forget the sen- 
sation of that fearful interval of suspense. 

The gray-headed old man now gasped convulsively; and, wildly stretching 
forth his arms, he flung himself on the earth, as if to shut out the scene of al- 
most inevitable death. The despairing men were, with hoarse, faint voices, hail- 
ing and cheering on the intrepid girl, and giving what snatches of instruction they 
could utter as to the means of approaching them. But, alas! the utmost strength 
of a child, fortified, as it must have been, by a powerful feeling of religious con- 
fidence and a noble courage, was insufficient for so severe a struggle ; and I had 
the deep anguish of seeing the wreck, and the forlorn brothers who hung upon 
it with a fierce yet enfeebled grasp, swept by within a dozen yards of the ferry- 
boat. 

At this moment old Reisacher started up, and he would have plunged into the 
merciless river, had I not forcibly held him back ; but, screaming louder than the 
storm, his voice now reached Susannah, and it seemed at once to paralyze her 
skill. She cast her looks by turns on the wretched objects she would have saved, 
and on the half-:maddened parent, who seemed rushing in a frantic effort to assist 
her. 

At this crisis, Martin Buckholz, one of the brothers, perceiving that their com- 
bined hope of safety depended entirely on the possibility of his gaining the ferry- 


— A hollow in the road made us lose sight of her for a few minutes ; | band. 
are wr eccended again, in breathless impatience, we caught a near view, which | that something was the approach of Sir Francis Burdett to take his seat there 
tmed our worst forebodings. The boat, either from the rudder being un- | Was now strong ground to suspect, from the snatches that were heard in the dis- 


RECEPTION OF SIR F. BURDETT IN THE HOUSE OF 
amet 4 a png 

At half-past three o'clock on Friday the attenti f th hi 
heavily tossed to and fro by the angry swell, spoke a plain story of terrified help- | lounging in the members’ wekiieedsl Wek exched by the Lolahe of t wailitary 


t something out of the common had been expected was clear; that 


tance, of * See, the conquering hero comes.” In a moment the pavement at the 


pletely round, and was swept across to almost the other side of the river, by the | door of the House of Commons was filled with members attached to every sepa- 


rate mode of policy or impolicy, of belief or disbelief. The procession was close 


together ; and it was drifting fast into the ledge of rocks alluded to by Reisacher, | at hand, and the first object that met one’s view conveyed a sly but insignificant 


satire. It was the red flag assumed by Mr. Leader during the late contest, but 
reversed on the staff, andthe union downwards, as a signal of distress. Then 
came a number of persons on foot and in various vehicles, the former considera- 
bly draggled in consequence of the morning's rain. At length a barouche and four, 
the inside of which was literally a bed of laurel, drew up. ‘The nags were grey, 
and, like their riders, covered with dark blue ribbons. Sir Francis was pe ey 
and he but too obviously required the assistance—from his carriage, and with 
great difficulty worked his way to the inner door of the house. A considerable 
rush took place into the lobby, and some inconvenience was felt, or affected, by 
patriotic members, at being jostled by patriots much better behaved, and not worse 
dressed, than themselves. 
The new member had by this time found his way into the house and taken his 
seat below the bar, immediately in front of the place occupied by the Sergeant-at- 
Arms. Here several of his friends shook hands and remained in conversation 
with him, till, in afew minutes, the door opened, and the Speaker, preceded by 
the Deputy Sergeant-at-Arms, with the mace, and followed by the Chaplain, made 
his appearance. Prayers having been read, strangers admitted, and the house 
being much fuller than usual at the same hour, Sir Francis, accompanied on each 
side by Lord Sandon and Sir George Sinclair, advanced to the table. With the 
exception of his lameness he perhays never looked better, though this may have 
been the effect of unusual fatigue and excitement. As he moved up the floor of 
the house the cheers from the opposition side can only be imagined by these who 
know what ahearty British cheer is— 

“* Whether it hail the wine-cup or the fight.” 
Contrary, too, to established etiquette, or as much of etiquette as remains in 
the “reformed "’ House of Commons, there was a general waving of hats, and 
several members even stood up to cheer. On the ministerial side there was an 
ominous silence, with the single exception of the no'se made by Tom Duncombe, 
who cheered with as much intrepidity of perseverance as a school-boy when 
be pt to keep up his own courage, when hurrying through a churchyard after 
cark. 

While Sir Francis was taking the oaths, Sir George Sinclair retired to a seat 
on the Conservative side, and Lord Sandon, with prophetic instinct, took a few 
minutes’ repose on the treasury bench. At this moment a little coup de theatre 
was attempted on the part of the discomfited ministerialists. Mr. Ellice, jun. 
the new member for Huddersfield, was introduced, and some cheers were got up 
which reminded one of those that accompanied the death of a celebrated hero 
who is described as having 

“ Mid faint huzzas expired.” 

The thing was a failure. 

‘The ceremony of swearing having been gone through, Sir Francis Burdett quit- 
ted the table, and took his seat next to Sir George Sinclair, about half way down 
the house, on the front bench, to the left of the chair. ‘This was the signal for a 
yell from the Whig-Radicals, whom Sir Francis fairly looked in the face all the 
while, as none but a “fine old English gentleman” could have done. There he 
sat for some five or ten minutes, surrounded by Sir James Grakam, Sir Robert 
Bateson, and other members, and then left the house. On his return through the 
lobby and passages he was met with as enthusiastic cheers as had greeted his en- 
trance. While Sir Francis got into his carriage the crowd caught the infection, 
and if ever there was proof of a Conservative feeling that proof was afforded by 
the multitude assembled in Palace-yard. 

a = 


Kiperial Parliament, 


THE UNIVERSITIES OF OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE. 
House of Lords, May 8. 
The Earl of RADNOR rose, pursuant to notice, to move that ‘a committee 
be appointed to inquire into the state of such of the several colleges and halls in 





boat—for his companion could not swim—he resolved to trust himself, inexpert, 
exhausted, and encumbered as he wes, to the chances of the torrent. He slip- 
ped down into the water, struck out his new-nerved arms to buffet every wave, 
and rolling and plunging with the fierce energy of despair, he little by little ap- 
proached the skiff. Susannah regained her presence of mind, and she laboured 
at her oar with renewed strength and redoubled efforts. She soon met the bold 
swimmer: he grasped the prow—heaved himself up the side—caught the oar 
from his preserver’s hands—and though now a considerable distance from the 
heavy-rolling wreck, he came up with it just as his brother was fainting from ca- 
haustion and terror, and lifted him safely into the skiff. 

And how to describe old Reisacher's delight, quick following his despair, as he 
saw the ferry-boat bounding triumphantly across the waves, with its miraculously- 
rescued freight ;—the tears, the blessings, the thanksgivings—the love, the pride, 
the gratitude !—all fell down in plenteows showers upon the head of his child, or 
rose up to Heaven in fervid but silent thought. 

Susannah—calm, modest, and apparently unconscious in the midst of all 
our united praise and admiration—was destined to the conviction that she had 
done a virtuous and heroic action, without knowing, at the time, its uncommon 
merit. 

The Grand Duke of Baden, on hearing the circumstance, was pleased to be- 
stow a gratuity of two hundred florins on our little heroine, together with a medal 
as a special mark of distinction, bearing the inscription, “ She trusted in God.” 
She was, when I last saw her, a year after the adventure, receiving the full bene- 
fit of an excellent education ; for some voluntary subscriptions procured her many 
additional advantages ; and she walked at the head of her village schoolfellows, 
in their daily promenades, with a step as composed, and a look as unassuming, as 
before the event which has given her name its local immortality. 

But since the year 1831 friend Reisacher has lost his old sister, and given up 
the ferry. But the gratitude of Martin and George Buckholz does not allow him 
to want the comforts of a house in his old age; and I should not be at all sur- 
prised to hear at any day (for Susannah is now seventeen) that the gratitude of 
Martin, who is still unmarried, was about to give a still more permanent expres- 
sion of his attachment to the younger remaining member of the female branch of 
the Reisacher family. 

I 

WESTMINSTER ELECTION—DECLARATION OF THE POLL. 

Friday the High Bailiff officially announced the real state of the poll, when 
Covent-garden market again presented a scene of great animation. The lowest 
rabble, as on the day of nomination, again took possession of the space in front of 
the hustings. 

Shortly after one o'clock Mr. Leader, accompanied by Mr. Hume, M. P., Dr. 
Bowring, M.P., Mr. Abercromby, M.P., and the other members of his com- 
mittee, made their appearance on the hustings, and were received with tremen- 
dous cheering by their friends, and with equal groans and hisses by the opposite 
side, 

Shortly before two o'clock Sir Francis Burdett, accompanied by Sir George 
Sinclair, M.P., Mr. Mac Lean, M.P., and the other members of his committee, 
appeared on the hustings. The Hon. Baronet immediately advanced in front, and 
as soon as he was seen, the cheering of the greater part of the crowd was deafen- 
ing; the friends of the defeated candidate, however, made good use of their 
lungs. 2 . 

The High Bailiff then came forward, and stated that Sir Francis Burdett, 
Bart. was duly elected to serve as a burgess in the present parliament for the City 
and Liberty of Westminster, the numbers being— 





Bae Bie F. Batdett oc. c cscs coccscsebedicdsedcee deed 3567 
Mr, Leedel.cccccccrcccccctetctbesbbdesecccecsoe 3052 
Majority for Sir F. Burdett........-.++-+-+- 515 


The announcement was received with tremendous cheers and groaning which 
lasted for several minutes, but no act of violence was attempted, or any assault 
offered. ; 7 
- Sir Francis Burdett said he most heartily shanked the electors of W estminster 
for their noble and patriotic efforts—they had achieved a triumph for the consti- 
tution. and defeated the enenaies of good order. [Cheers.] The Protestant in- 
stitutions of the country he would defend with his latest breath. The electors 
of Westminster had sct a glorious example to the people of England. It would 
have the effect of uniting all good and loyal men who loved their country, whilst 
on the other hand it would defeat the machinations of their enemies. He never 
doubted of success, but he believed that success was more triumphant in conse- 
quence of the uncalled for, insulting. and impudent address of Darflel O'Connell. 
[Cheers.] The result, however, of that contest would show the government and 
those who wished to subvert the institutions of the country, that when their rights 
were attacked. the men of England were made of sterling stuff. [Cheers.) He 
(Sir Francis) would resist all inroads on the Protestant institutions of the kingdom 
He would resist the dismemberment of the empire, the ground work of Daniel 
O’Connell. and would at all times be found the advocate of liberty. The Hon 
Bart. concluded by wishing the electors long life and happiness to enjoy their 





triumph, 


the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge as have statutes enjoined by their re- 
spective founders and benefactors, in so far as relates to the provisions of the 
said statutes and the practice relative thereto, the oaths by which the members 
of the institutions are bound to obey the same, and the power which may be vest- 
ed in their respective visitors or others to alter, modify, aud amend them, and to 
report to the House their opinion of the expediency or necessity of a legislative 
measure on the subject.” Ona former occasion, when moving the second read~- 
ing of a bill for appointing a commission to make similar inquiries, the principal 
argument urged agai l was that previous investigation should pre- 
cede the adoption of any legislative measure on the subject. He still thought a 
commission the best means of attaining the end; and he had now to propose, as 
appeared to him, the next best method of acquiring the requisite information. In the 
petitions which had been presented from the different colleges considerable re- 
luctance was expressed to the admission of any inquiry, some declaring a decided 
opposition to it, and others that they would positively resist any measures which 
might be adopted by the legislature on the subject. It therefore appeared to hime 
that the mode he proposed at first for the interposition of the legislature would 
much more effectually serve his object than the course he now recommended as 
the next best. It had been imputed to him in the course of the debate which 
took place on that occasion, he must be allowed to say very groundlessly, that 
he had some ulterior object in view, such ax throwing open the Universities to 
Dissenters—a very desirable object no doubt, and, in his view, likely to be to the 
advantage of the Universities themselves, while 1t was only an act of justice to 
the Dissenters. But although he was, and always had been, favourable to that 
ohject—although he believed the Universities never would give satisfaction to 
the public until that object was attained, the proposition he now made had no 
such tendency further than as it rendered apparent the wisdom and propriety of 
such a measure. ‘The motion he had to submit comprised three objects—the 
provisions of the statutes and the practice relative thereto, the oaths by which 
the different members were bound to obey them, and the powers vested in visitors 
or others to alter, modify, or amend them. What principally offended him was 
in connection with the oaths by which the members of those colleges were so~ 
lemnly sworn to observe the statutes, although many of them were totally imap- 
plicable to the present time, others absurd and impossible to be carried into exe- 
cution. That of itself, he thought, was sufficient ground for some legislative 
measure upon this subject. The two universities had the monopoly of the edu- 
cation of allin the higher classes of society, and almost all of whom, were intended 
for the Church. Was it not highly objectionable, then, that the members of 
these colleges should continue liable to the imputation of taking oaths which they 
did not and could not mean to observe, thus treating in a light and most 
irreverend manner the most solemn of all obligations! He maintained it 
would be most becoming and advisable to put an end to a state of things so anom- 
alous and so injurious. Some of the colleges were founded so long as 500 or 600 
years ago, and they were all bound by the statutes enacted at thattime. Some 
of them stated inso many words that they were not only bound by those statutes, 
but they were bound to resist any modification or alteration of those statutes. 
This was insisted by New College, Oxford. and King’s College, Cambridge ; 
others stated that it was competent for them to make alterations in the statutes 
trough their visitor. He contended, if they had the power, they ought to exer- 
c'se it; and if they were unwilling, it was incumbent on the legislature itself to 
interfere. He had already, on a former occasion, enumerated various instances, 
and he could now enumerate divers others, in which things were enjoined by the 
statute the observance of which, if possible, would be ridiculous, and which were 
nevertheless held as binding in the literal and grammatical sense of the words. In 
fact, it was agreed upon all hands that these statutes were not complied with, 
while, by the statutes of Trinity, if the fellows did not observe the statutes, it 
was affirmed they would be guilty of perjury. That was a most indecorous and 
indecent state of things. He did not go the length of saying that every person 
who took those oaths, which it was well known could not be observed, had per- 
jured themselves ; but others felt it, and be himself knew of a young man, not 
long ago, throwing up his scholarship because he felt it would be impossible for 
him to execute all that was imposed on him by the statutes. A learned professor 
of the University of Oxford had written a letter to him, which had been published 
in the newspapers, in which he declared that “‘ the charge brought against those 
who had signed the statutes, under whatever name it might be disguised, could 
not be less than perjury.” Now, although he did not impute perjury to any gen- 
tlemen for disobeying statutes they had sworn to observe, if they chose to appro- 
| priate to themselves the charge of peijury, he had no fault to find with it; but 

still it would be most indecent that such an irreverend and absurd state of things 

should longer be allowed to remain. The Noble Lord then read several extracts 

with a renning commentary, from the chapter on oaths in Paley, whom he de- 
| signated as a very lax authority upon this subject ; but from the low tone of the 
| Novle Lord’s voice, and the rapidity of his utterance, we were unable to cateh 
the purport of his remarks. The Noble Lord then alluded to the argument de- 
rived from the sacredness of testamentary bequests, and the obligation of char- 
ters, which rendered it imperatively necessary to fulfil the original intention of the 
founders. He also contended, that the fellowships and scholarships were 
originally intended for those who were too poor to acquire the benefits of 
education without having an elemosynary provision. They were always de- 
scribed as pauperes et indigentes, and sometimes even they were styled valdé 
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pauperes. 


A hospital was established for the sickly and ailing poor; a college was for ano- 
ther sort of indigent persons, who had not any other means of living. Both were 
eleemosynary. ‘The noble lord then read an extract of a sermon delivered by a 
fellow of St. John’s, Cambridge, in 1550, a grave and learned man, complaining 
of the sorry and declining state of the University ow.ng to the discouragement 
given to learning for lack of exhibitions. The students were there described as 
being content with a penny piece of beef among four (alaugh), making a sort of 
pottage of the broth with oatmeal and nothing else (a laugh,) and after a supper 
not much better than their dinner, they were accustomed to run up and down to get 
a heat into their feet before going to bed (a laugh), drones occupying the places 
which should have been assigned tothem. The statutes of Trinity and St. John’s 
clearly showed that they were not persons in a high station of life, for there were ex- 
press provisions about the admission of independent men, pensiunarii, as they 
were called. The utmost number of these was limited to sixty-four, no fellow | 
having more than one, and no master having more than four. ‘This statute was 
broken every day. Residence was also enjoined by the statutes; the business of 
the colleges was not even to be suspended during the jong vacation; and how 
was that complied with! t 


The Noble Lord then alluded to the objection that 
the colleges, not having been endowed by the state, were not subject to its con- | 
trol. In his view they were public bodies, incorporated and chartered by the | 
state, and it was, in fact, a contradiction in terms to talk of a private corporation. | 
He was willing to admit that a considerable improvement had in some respects, 
though not in all, been effected in the Universities. As learned bodies the two | 
Universities still stood very low in the estimation of the public, few men of emi- | 
nent qualifications being produced except in certain sciences, and that principally | 
at one college at Cambridge ; while at Oxford, science and theological and classi- | 
cal learning were far from being ina satisfactory state. Those who exarained for | 
honours acted as private tutors, and received more money that way than any other, | 
and there was no chance of a student getting any prizes or honours unless he | 
had recourse to private tutors. The object of the present motion was to get a | 
committee to inquire into the facts of the case; first as to the statutes under | 
which the different colleges were constituted, and the practice of those colleges ; 


Lord Chief Justice Holt, in a manuscript judgment, declared | Noble Earl that a Right Rev. 
om . “oy ’ > ere at 
that there was no difference between a college and a hospital, except in degree. | College, Cainbridge, were of opi 
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nion that some inquiry should be made into this 
subject, and that sonie measure should be adopted to obtain a remedy for those 
evils which really existed, which evils arose out of the existence ol obsolete and 
impracticable statutes, which were not only useless but injurious. He adinitted 
that he was one of those who had long been of opinion that some amelioration 
should be made, and very shortly after he became Chancellor of the University 


recommended them to take into consideration the circumstances in which they 
were placed, and to adopt such ameliorations as might be considered safe and ne- 


cessary. He believed they had that subject under their consideration, and he 


| was authorised to say, that they were on the road towards making those inquiries 


and those ameliorations which the Noble Lord had so strongly urged on the 
House. [Hear.] The colleges in the University of Cambridge, he believed, 
were directing their attention to the same subject. ‘The Noble Lord had men- 
tioned what ‘Trinity College had done. That was the usual mode of proceeding, 


because his Majesty was visitor of that College, and therefore it was proper for | 


them to apply to the King for permission to make any alterations which they eon- 
templated. If, then, there existed a disposition among the colle 





he averred, if not totally devoid of foundation, were so in respect to the princi- 
Was itnot rather the duty of their Lordships to pause a while 
and give time to the colleges and Universities to exercise that consideration and 
power which they were disposed to do, before their lordships proceeded to inquire 
into their affairs, and witha violent hand to make alterations which might not only 


| not be necessary, but productive of no good effect, and perhaps of much muis- 


chief! [Hear, hear.] Suppose the Noble Lord should be able to prove that 
there had been a breach of a statute in any particular college—for instance, that 


| Latin ought to have been taught in all, but had not been so taught; or something 


even more important than that had been neglected—was it desirable to bring the 
particular college in which such fault had been commutted before their lordships : 
Did it not occur to the Noble Lord that the consequence of such a proceeding 
might be the forfeiture of the property and all the advantages resulting at the pre- 


} stone ¢ “cliege 2 > eyed 
to ascertain whether they were bouud by oaths to observe those statutes, whether | s€ut moment to the public from the existence of that college He believed, 


any abuses existed, and whether those statutes were calculated to meet the 
exigency of the times; and lastly to report to the House whether any legislative 
measures ought to be adopted in reference to them. He believed that it was ne- 
cessary to take some.step; he believed it was admitted on all hands, and even by 
the Universities themselves, that something ought to be done, and therefore he 
called on their lordships to take the preliminary step, inquiry. With respect to 
Trinity College, Cambridge, with which he was most conversant, they had ad- 
mitted that some alterations were required there. The seniority, consisting of 
the master and eight seniors, had come to a resolution to petition the King, to 
enable them to draw up a new code of statutes. [Hear, hear, hear.] ‘Tiinity 
College was by no means one of the most ancient colleges, but it certainly was 
not one of the most modern. ‘There were more colleges more ancient than there 
were more modern than Trinity, and it might therefore be presumed, that if there 
the statutes were so inconsistent with the present times, the statutes of the more 
ancient colleges must be still more se. [Hear.] Whether the seniors of Trinity 
College would be able to accomplish their purpose remained to be seen, but at all 
events their proceedings were in favour of his motion. The college itself was 
one of great eminence, and produced more men of science and erudition, than 
any other. <A similar feeling, he believed, was springing up in other colleges, 
both at Cambridge and Oxford, which was attributable, no doubt, to the stirring 
up of the question in that House. The Noble Earl concluded by reading his re- 
solution. 

The Duke of WELLINGTON said, perhaps it was impossible for the Noble 
Lord to make this motion without adverting to the debate which took place in 
that House a few nights ago upon the subject of a similar motion, for leave to 
bring ina bill which had the same object in view ; but he confessed that he should 
have wished entirely to avoid the topics of that discussion, because it was his sin- 
cere wish to adopt a conciliatory tone upon this occasion, and to say nothing that 
could provoke any further debate ; but on the contrary, to bring this question to 
a settlement, which would be satisfactory to the whole House. He could not 
now, however, avoid adverting to some of the topics of the Noble Lord, who had 
remarked upon something that fell from him on a former occasion. He confessed, 
that on that occasion he did not see any ground forthe motion of the Noble Lord 
for the second reading of the bill which he proposed, and in stating that he then 
adverted to the conduct of the Noble Lord on a former occasion, on which he 
moved for a bill to facilitate the introduction of Dissenters into the Universities, 
as pointing out the very object of the bill which he proposed on the latter occa- 
sion. [Hear.] He certainly had not intended to cast any imputation on the 
Noble Earl, who had now fairly stated his opinion that greater facilities might be 
given for the introduction of Dissenters into the Universities than at present 
existed. [Hear.] And what he (the Duke of Wellington) said on a former oc- 
casion was no more than that the conduct of the Noble Lord indicated that such 
was his object, and the object of the bill. [{Hear.] The Noble Earl had alluded 
to an admission made by a Right Rev. Prelate, that there was a necessity for in- 
quiry into the state of the Universities, although it should not be made by a com- 
mission appointed under an act of Parliament. He thought that the Noble Earl 
had fallen into a mistake, and that what the Right Rev. Prelate contended was 
that there ought to be inquiries instituted, but he did not think he said those in- 
quiries should be made by a committee of that House. The Noble Earl had 
founded his present motion on pretty nearly the same grounds as those on which 
he rested the former one. He had Stated that there existed in the Universities 
various obsolete useless statutes, which had become impracticable on account of 
the length of time which had passed since they were framed. But he also stated 
that the members of the various colleges of these Universities were sworn to the 
observance of those statutes, and yet did not observe them. He wished the No- 
ble Earl had examined the subject a little further before, with his weight and au- 














thority, he had made such charges against those persons. [Hear.] He was 
bound to say, in respect to some of those charges, the acts which those persons 
were accused of, that many of those statutes had become illegal, and therefore 
not binding. All those which related to Roman Cathelics could not be carried 
into execution, even according to the confession of the Noble Lord. Others had 
become entirely obsolete, and others impracticable in the present times. But 
was it, therefore, to be said that those persons were guilty of perjury? [Hear. ] 

The Earl of RADNOR.—I have not said that they were. 

The Duke of WELLINGTON.—Was it just to insinuate that t'sey might be 
guilty of perjury! [Hear.] The Noble Earl ought first to inquire whether there 
was any power inthe governing body of the colleges to dispense with their 
statutes, or with the oaths appended to them. ([Hear.] ‘Then, when the Noble 
Earl came to a particular point—namely, the admission of scholars in the founda- 
tion of those colleges, and spoke of the absolute necessity of their being pau- 
peres, he contended that it was entirely out of the question. Those scholars were 
quite a different class of persons from the independent members; they were, in 
general, persons, he would not say such as came under the class understood by 
the term paupers in the present day, but of the middle class of life; and as gen- 


tlemen were now admitted into the Universities at an advanced time of life, or | 
were not exactly children of eleven or twelve years of age, as in former times of | possible for him to return upon earth. 


however, that there could not be found any ground for presuming, that breaches | 


of statutes had been so extensive or serious as would seein to be implied by the 
speech of the Novle Earl. Would he have them recur to the old system ot ad- 
mitting fellows and scholars? The Noble Lord had been pleased to say that our 
colleges were no longer seats of learning. He thought the Noble Lord must 
have forgotten such men as Dr. Buckland and others. [Hear, hear.] Consider- 
ing that the Universities were prepared to make all the inguilies that were neces- 
sary, and all the alterations which it would be in the power of Parliament to make 
he thought it would become the House to pause before it adopted a course which 
might injure the Universitics, and which would throw impediments in the way of 
those ameliorations which it was the decided intention of those bodies to intro- 
duce. [Hear.] He had taken the opportunity of offering these observations to 
their Lordships immediately after the speech of the Noble Earl with a view of 
inducing their Lordships to pause defore they agreed to the proposed resolution ; 
and he would conclude by expressing a hope that the answer he had given to the 
statements which the Noble Lord had thought proper to make, had satisfactorily 
proved to their Lordships that they ought to negative the proposition of the Noble 
Earl 

Lord CAMDEN observed that he was anxious to offer himself thus early to 
their Lordships, with a view of stating that he felt himself authorised to say that 
the greater portion of the Universities of the kingdom were willing and desirous 
of entering upon the consideratien of this question, with a view to its satisfactory 
adjustment. They possessed the power through the instrumentality of the visi- 
tors, of remedying any defects that might be found to exist, and under such cir- 
cumstances he was sure their Lerdships would not accede to the proposition of 
the Noble Earl, inasmuch as it was quite unnecessary. [Hear, hear.] The 
Noble Lord then proceeded to refute the imputation which he said had been cast 
upon Trinity College respecting the misapplication of funds, but upon what | 
grounds we were totally unable to learn from the low tone in which the Noble 
Lord addressed the House. With regard to the question of non-residence, he 
contended that so far as it was occasioned by leave of absence to entertain fel- 
lows, great advantage was derived from it. In the taking of oaths he admitted, 
particularly as regarded young men just entering the Universities, there was an 
offence which ought to be got rid of, but believing that the Universities were 
themselves most anxious to remedy it, he should vote against the motion of the 
Noble Earl. 

The Bishop of LLANDAFF said that the Noble Earl had frequently referred | 
to an opinion expressed by him in that House respecting which le wished to say 
a few words. 
he supposed had been a suggestion of his (the Rev. Prelate’s). namely, that a 
committee of that House ought to be appointed to inquire into the state of the 
colleges. Now that he declared to be entirely and fundamental a mistake. Noble 








such a proceeding as being criminatory, and offensive, and insulting to the cha- 
racter of such bodies. He had stated also that they should not subject them to 
this harassing and degrading process, upon a statement made by a single member 
of that House, of insulated irregularities having occurred, he did not know how 
many years ago, in the two Universities. ‘The inconvenience, trouble, and dis- 


Lords would recollect that he, on the contrary. had expressed himself averse to | preme power of Parliament. 


amoment the idea of suggesting or advising it. He had, however, observed, 
that he was aware that something unsatisfactory had arisen out of the antiquated 
character of the statutes of the colleges, which it would be desirable on all ac- 
counts to remedy, if possible ; and he had also observed, that he felt disposed to 


| 
| 

grace of such a proceeding could not have permitted him to have entertained for | the Noble Duke and the Noble Marquess a fair trial. 
! 


priety of devising some means by which that object might be attained, without, 
at the same time, affecting the honour or character of the Universities, but 
making the measure one rather of relief than severity or censure. [ Hear, hear. ] 
The Noble Earl in his speech to-night as well as on a former occasion had enu- 
merated various charges of misconduct against the Universities ; and amongst | 
the rest, that of their having violated the statutes of the several colleges. Into | 
the particulars of these charges it was impossible for them to enter, but of their | 
gravamen, namely, that all the delinquencies which the Noble Earl had enume- | 
rated were not only disreputable, but in direct violation of a positive oath, he felt 
bound to offer an opinion. The Noble Earl had in a very solemn and impressive 
manner appealed to that bench in particular to know if a sacred obligation was 
thus to be set at nought; and to that appeal he (the Right Rev. Prelate) felt | 
bound not only as a member of the episcopal bench, but as having for three years | 
presided over one of the colleges of the Universities, to give a decided reply. 
He was aware, as all were, that these ancient statutes contained several provi- | 
sions which were not applicable to the present time; these, however, were not 
*xpressed in sO many specific words, but were interwoven in the whole texture | 
of the statute. The question between them was this :—Persons were swoin to | 
observe in general terms the principles of the statutes which they did observe in 


concur with the Noble Earl or any other Noble Lord in that House in the pro- | regard to the observations which had been made upon the subject of non-resi- 





course they must have been tu a certain degree instructed, and were, in all probabi- | 


lity, not in that extreme situation of poverty which would bring them under the de- 
scription so frequently stated by the Noble Lord, pauperes et valdé pauperis 
did not always follow that persons should be admitted on account of their poverty, 
because there were other qualifications required, namely, a certain proficiency in 
study, and they must undergo an examination before they were received. Jt was 
not so with the independent members of the body. They were received accord- 
ing to the rules of the establishment, modified from time to time by the governing 
body, or by the visitors having power to make such modifications. On a former 
occasion the Noble Earl and a Noble and Learned Lord adverted at great length 
to the College of All Souls, relative to the nomination to scholarships by Noble 
families. 

Lord BROUGHAM said he stated at the time that he knew nothing about it 
of his own knowledge ; he only sepeated what his Noble Friend had stated and 
he omitted a part of this statement, which he did not quite understand. 

The Duke of WELLINGTON continued, there was scarcely a Noble family 
in England that was not of kin tothe founder of All Souls. Supposing that he 
had left the property among twenty-six of his own relations, could the law of 
England take it from them? [Hear.} Most of the Right Reverend Bishops 
on the hench, some of their Lordships, and many Gentlemen in his Ma- 
jesty’s service, had been fellows of All Souls. He did not see that there 
could be a more advantageous disposition of the property of those establishments, 
nor could he see why the question of the disposition of the property should be 
entertained at present, or that motion for inquiry into it should be brought forward 
Another great objection started by the Noble Lord was against the pon-residence 
of fellows in these colleges. He believed that non-residence was permitted by 


substance, and for all practical and useful purposes, and in such manner, he felt 
convinced, as would meet with the sanction and approval of the founder, were it 
(Hear, hear.] With these were mixed 
up matters of inferior importance, which no one wished to see acted upon, which 
had been silently dropped, and which were now admitted to be obselete. Such a 


| . 2 
It | state of things he admitted to be unsatisfactory and embarrassing, at the saine | 
time he hoped the Noble Earl would agree with him that it involved nothing of a 


criminal nature. [Hear, hear.] Allowance should be made for what was called 
by casuists the constructive sense of these statutes. There had taken place in 

them a virtually implied alteration ; so that, he contended, under the existing sys- | 
tem, there had been no breach of confidence, no prevarication with men’s own 

consciences, no leaguing one with another, no mental reservation, nothing what- | 
ever of aclandestine nature. If the animus imponentis were ever justifiable, it 
was certainly in such acase as he had stated. (Hear, hear.] The persons to 
whom these oaths, about which so much clamour had been raised some time azo, 
were administered, knew the sense in which they were administered, and took | 
them in that sense. His own opinion was that they were useless, inasmuch as 

he considered that young men would, without taking them, pay the same defer- | 
ence and obedience to the rules which they imposed, but, that they were violated, | 
as had been stated, openly and consciously, he totally denied. If there was such 
a thing as the constructive interpretation of an oath, and that there was, had been 
admitted throughout society, and even in courts of justice, it was particularly 
justified by such circumstances as he had stated. Upon all accounts, it was de- 
sirable that a remedy should originate with the Universities. especially as they 
had been assured that they were at present considering the question. He there- | 
fore hoped their Lordships would agree at least to postpone the further conside- 
ration of this measure until they should find what the result of those delibera- | 
tions would be. (Hear, hear.] If he thought that anything he could say wou!d | 
have any weight in public opinion, he should have felt it his duty to enter more | 





the founders to a certain extent, and that the visitors had the power of permitting 
non-residence in many instances. He imagined that in every one of the instances | 


alluded to by the Noble Lord it would be found that no statute had been violated. | 
He spoke on the authority of those who had the means of knowing all the facts, | 


and he had a distinct answer to every one of the cases adverted to by the Noble | hear.] 


Earl. With respect to one statement—namely, that the chief fellow of Brazen- | 
nose College held a living, and absented himself from his college. 
taken into consideration by the government body, and it was decided by them and 
the visitor that no such occurrence should again take place. {Hear.] To allthe 


other statements he hada clear and distinct answer, but he did not think it neces- | Right Rev. Prelate went on 


sary to enjer into all those particulars. He would pass on tothe subject of the | 


vote to which the House would come that night. It was truly stated by the 
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fully into the charges which the Noble Earl had brought forward on a recent oc- | 
casion, and had now, it would seem, pertinaciously repeated ; but independently | 
of his not entertaining such an idea, he conceived that the character and reputa- | 
tion of the Universities formed a sufficient bulwark against these charges. { Hear, | 
; | 
. )' _ , | 
The Bishop of LINCOLN did not think that any case had been made out to | 


This case was justify the adoption of the Noble Earl's resolution, for although the statutes might | 


ie ill 


| not have been strictly observed, yet he felt perfectly satisfied that the substance | 


of them, as well as the intention of the founders, had been adhered to. The | 


for some time, but in so very low a tone that not | 
even the import of one or two of his remarks could be collected in the gallery. 


Prelate and other persons connected with Trinity | observance of the statutes. 


of Oxford he had a correspondence with the governing body on that subject and | 


s of both Uni- | 
| versities to make such alterations as were required, but it was the duty of that 
| House to act on such statements as had been made to their lordships, and which 


| swore not only to observe them, but to see to their observance ; 


| the record was known to be constantly broken. 


| sence to the fellows, ‘for the purpose of advancing themselves in life.” 


| there was no perfect conciliation on either side. 





would adapt the statutes to the existing state of things. One great ground of 
his objection to the motion was, that it was made before the petitions of the col- 
leges called tor any such change. 

The Bishop of GLOUCESTER denied that anything like perjury was com- 
mitted by the taking of the oaths, for it was always understood that the infrae- 
tion of most of the statutes would be visited by only a small pecuniary fine. For 
his own part, he should wish to see all unnecessary oaths abolished, and that the 
statutes should be altered so as to suit the changed circumstances of the times 
but that this should be executed by the societies themselves in a legal and consti_ 
tutional manner. Wé6ith respect to the oaths, he repeated that in every in- 
stance the consciences of young men had been left unforced and unfettered. The 
| Right Rev. Prelate then went on to defend the system of tuition practised in the 
colleges, and contended that no violation or abuse of their trust by any of the col- 
leges had occurred; on the contrary, when it was seen that they consulted the 
good of the socicties more than their own private interests, he trusted their Lord- 
ships would think there was not any ground for the extraneous interference pro- 
| posed by the Noble Earl. He did not know whether the Noble Earl got any of 

his information from an old work which he had met with, and which was now 
120 years old. It was a history of some of the colleges of Cambridge, by Ed- 
ward Miller, serjeant at law. If ever there was a member of any college in their 
University who deserved to be held in general contempt and execration, it was 
that man, who, for some abuse that he had received, commenced proceedings 
| against the head of his college, and afterwards, in conjuction with that of the 
college, sold the interest of some of the fellows whose cause in an appeal to the 
crown he was engaged to manage, by a bargain the essence of which was money. 
He would therefore caution the Noble Earl agamst giving any weight to any 
charges made in that quarter. 

The Archbishop of DUBLIN said, that many of the petitions which had been 
presented the other night from the college, evinced a desire to remove every thing 
that might be objectionable if they had the power; but some colleges had not 
that power, however inconvenient the evil which it was desirable to remedy, 
Whatever remedial measures it might be judged proper to adopt, with reference 
to these colleges, he trusted that they would be suffered to originate from the col- 
leges themselves. In this, at least, he trusted he should have the Noble Earl's 
concurrence ; but, for his part, he certainly should not say that he would refuse 
his assent to some other measure, if those who were connected with the Univer- 
sities obstinately refused to come forward. 

Lord BROUGHAM deprecated the idea of noble lords bemg actuated by any 
feeling of animosity or hostility towards these colleges in the proposition of legis- 
lative interference with their constitut on. He had listened with attention to the 
speeches of the several Right Rev. Prelates who had successively addressed 
their Lordships. The first of those Right Rev. Prelates appeared to have been 
the victim of his own ingenuity. He was sure that the Right Rev. Prelate had 
been betrayed by the warmth of his advocacy into laying down doctrine respect- 
ing the observance of an Gath, which, if he reflected upon the real tendency of 
that doctrine, he would be the first to disavow. From the constitutional doctrine 
which had been laid down by the second Right Rev. Prelate, he (Lord Brougham) 
would take leave equally to dissent as from the ethical doctrines of the former. 
He held that the Legislature was perfectly justified in interfering with these 
bodies. ‘The construction of convenience which the third Right Rev. Prelate 
who spoke had put upon the statute requiring residence, he considered to be 
quite astounding, contradictory as it was to the plain and obvious meaning of the 
statute. 

The Bishop of GLOUCESTER rose to explain. He said that the masters 
of colleges had the power of recalling the fellows into residence whenever they 
pleased. The only oath which the fellows took was that of obedience. The 
masters were empowered to extend to the fellows the privileges of non-residenee 
* gravissima, urgentissima que caus4.” 

Lord BROUGHAM, in continuation, said that whether or not the fellows 
swore to observe the statutes, the authorities of the college did so swear. They 
and yet 
in the very passage cited by the Noble Lord the privilege of non-residence was 
evidently not permitted to be extended, unless in a case of extreme necessity. 
The wording of the statute was in the superlative degree. Non-residence might 
take place for a brief period, but surely it should not be perpetual. It had been 
saiq that some of their statutes were impossible of observance. This might be 
true; but let not others be pronounced impossible which it was merely inconve- 
nient or unpleasant to comply with. These statutes remained, in the eyes of all 
mankind, as the book of the University ; and yet the law of which they were 
His Noble Friend was only de- 
sirous to render their statutes more conformable to the convenience of the public 
at large. With regard to what had fallen from the Noble Duke and the Noble 





The Noble Earl in the opening of his speech had referred to what | Marquess, he (Iord Brougham) should say that the evils complained of were not 


contined to the Universities, but extended to all the colleges. However disposed 
the Universities might be to make the desired alterations, some of the colleges 
did not possess that power; and in their case recourse must be had to the su- 
The question was, whether his Noble Friend be- 
hind him would persevere with his motion, or allow the heads of the Universi- 
ties to undertake the matter, and wait for the purpose of seeing how far they 


were disposed to go. He certainly had always entertained a great objection to 
leaving the reform of abuses in the hands of those against whom they were 


charged. But. for his part, he should feel disposed to give to the proposition of 


Lord WYNFORD said that modifications had already been introduced into 
the statutes by which some colleges were governed. In other colleges no change 
had taken place, because by the wording of the statutes the college authorities 
considered themselves not empowered to alter, but simply to expound. With 


dence, he (Lord Wynford) would state that in a college at Oxford with which he 
happened to be acquainted, the president was empowered to give leave of ab- 
Sure- 

ly the Noble and Learned Lord opposite (Brougham) would not contend that by 

this was meant non-residence for a brief period. In conclusion, he hoped that 
the Noble Earl would withdraw his motion. 

The Earl of WINCHILSEA said, that the object of the Noble Earl would 
appear to be more easily attainable by an application to the crown for a direction 
to the Lord Chancellor to inquire into the propriety of reconsidering the Univer- 
sity statutes. This would be the proper course, if nothing were meant of a na- 
ture unfriendly to the colleges. But he (the Earl of Winchilsea) believed that, 
under the pretext of repealing obsolete statutes, the covert object was entertained 
of flinging down the barriers which had been erected at these Universities for 
ages past, and throwimg them open to the Dissenters. He was by no means dis- 
posed to subscribe to the doctrine of the Noble and Learned Lord, that Parlia- 
ment had the right to interfere with the property of the Universities in the ab- 
sence of any petition from any college praying for inquiry. Parliament had, in 
his mind, no more right to interpose in this instance, that it had to interfere with 
his private property. There were some colleges at Cambridge in the statutes of 
which it was strongly recommended to the fellows to travel. In St. John's Co!- 
lege there were certainly twelve or thirteen fellowships of that character. He 
(Lord Winchilsea) strongly objected to the idea of a Parliamentary committee 
upon a subject like this, in the present conflicting state of the two Houses of 
Parliament ; the one being anxious to maintain and encourage the growth of the 
Established Religion, and the other entertaining the opinion that religion was of 
little or no value to the state or to the country at large. He would conclude by 
giving his decided opposition to the motion. 

The Earl of RADNOR replied. He disclaimed the motives which had been 
imputed to him by the Noble Earl who had just sat down. It now appeared, for 
the frst time, to be admitted on ali hands that something must be done upon this 
He was quite ready to withdraw his motion, on the assurance of the 


: 
subject 
subject. 


| Noble Duke and the Noble Marquess that the colleges were ready to make those 


changes which might be found necessary. 
Motion withdrawn. 


AFFAIRS OF CANADA. 
House of Lords, May 9. 
Lord GLENELG moved that the resolutions agreed to by the House of Com- 
mons might receive the sanction of their Lordships. He gave a sketch of the 
cession of Canada, our attempts to Anglicise it; then the division of the pro- 
vince, the lower beifg given to the French inhabitants for their loyalty, the upper 
to the faithful American colonists, the struggles between the English party in the 
Legislative Council and the French party in the General Assembly. The As- 


| sembly gained ground; step by step was ceded to them. But those concessions 


were extorted, and, as wsual when concessions were extorted, or tardily given, 
(Hear, hear.] On the one side 
there was a wish to continue arbitrary power, and on the other side, there having 
heen a successful dispute against power, there was an emboldened determination 
to carry on still further the contest, and thus both parties got into a habit of strug- 
glingz, which had been injurious to the peace of the province. The committee of 


1828 made a report which was hailed with joy in Canada; its provisions were 





| fully carried out by the Noble Lord, his predecessor (the Earl of Ripon); this 


detached from the malcontents all the well-affected English, and left only the 
French party in opposition. [Cries of Hear, hear.] Since then no just cause of 
complaint could be urged, but the Assembly rose in itg demands with every con- 
cession. The act of 1831 repealed that of 1794, but next year the Assembly 
made no provision for the civil list; in 1833 and 1834 their demands rose, and 
next year they passed resolutions impeaching the executive. A course of cir- 
umspect and vigilant action became necessary, but this involved delay ; but it 
well became a great nation ina struggle with one of her colonies to forbear and 


on de ; = , - . 
| We understood him to observe that the chief ground of the motion was the non- | to forgive, and that rule had guided the conduct of the government instead of any 


June 17, 


On this he would express his hope that the colleges 
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errr 7 . issi d, and its reports | you for any furthe ; ‘ . a , = . 
cipitate interference. The commission was appointed, ‘ y any curther explanation of them. But as in that letter y t e ti lv ’ - 
— away many difficulties, and gave a sure ground for proceeding. They | YOU" Own animadversions er you presumed to make | content ourselves, after referring to those we have inserted to-day in full, by gi 


. . upon my political conduct, and confess that you have * REMARK- 

leks of caiman yasnsy, >] — beg in my turn to state to you, that I admit of no such 
&: Prsion or remark, cove s suc “ le a a 

ment I could have to UCHED IN SUCH TERMS; and that the only induce 


disregard your co. ts wou ~ont . 
whence they sprung. rN: uments would be, contempt for the source from 


“Thave no doubt your attack on 
those of the late Lord Londonderry 
to explain, been applied DIRECTLY 
retractation. 

“I distinetly disclaim my assent to y our doctrine, that mora! 
honesty are compatible ; aud I ! c 
your own.—] am, Sir, 


disproved the statement that the controversy was not between the colonies 
venerally and a privileged faction, but between the Canadians of British 
scigit and the Canadians of French origin. This was now an established 
fact, and every person must at once see that it went of necessity to the 
root of all the proceedings on the subject. He called attention to the imperative 
stvle of the Assembly in its petitions and addresses, defended the commission, 
read the opinion of the legislature of Upper Canada as to the proceedings of the 
assembly of the lower province, the resolutions of the legislature of New Bruns- 
w ick, and observed that the demands of the Lower Canadian Assembly as to the 
tenures for the Land Company were inconsistent with the good faith of the English 


ving the following summary :— 

On the 6th of May, Lord Melbourne in the House of Peers moved that the 
Trish Corporation Bill be proceeded with. He was opposed by the Duke of Wel- 
lington, on the ground, that es Ministers had several measures for the relief of 
Ireland—some in their pockets and some in the other House—that it was desira- 
ble to ascertain the bearing and provisions of the whole, betore proceeding with 
one ;—in other words, the Noble Duke was anxious to know what the farce was 
to be, before sitting down to the play. He therefore moved, as an amendment, 


my political opinions is levelled inpirEcTLY against 
; but had the expressions Which I have called upon you 
to him, I should have felt equally bound to require their 


; 0 goodness and political dis- 
eave to you the defence of a creed which you have made 
your obedient servant, * CASTLEREAGH.” 


. + 
FOREIGN RELATIONS. 


h ne property acquired under the former and the charter of the if that the consideration of the Bill be postponed to the 9th of June. On a division 
nation, In whose nar : acq ed unc ‘ " “ the rish t . . . 5 easel ty " hi > . . P . . 
latter were guaranteed by the King. Neither could their demand to dispose of | foreign policy.” h to know the real sentiments of men, they must look to their | upon this amendment, there appeared for it 192, against it 115, including prox- 


of March 10, a" of laughter. J—Lord Palmerston’s Speech in the debate 


Lord Melbourne and Dan have arranged a snug plan 
Of commissions and appropriations, 
And tho’ Roebuck may Spout, and cry, “* kick the Whigs out,” 
** And follow your own inclinations,” 
bs defeat all such low machinations, of course they have made preparations, 
hen the Tories complain of such statesmen tis plain, 
They don't luok at their foreign relations. 


the crown revenues be conceded. Nothing remained but for Parliament to exert 
dignity and to pass these resolutions. He felt the greatest regret at being 
opliged to adopt such a course, especially against such a population as the French, 
virtuous, well-disposed, and happy, until they had been raised by their leaders 
jnto their present state of excitement ; and nothing but a conviction of their abso- 
jute necessity could have induced him to agree to these resolutions. These, 
however, would show the Canadians how determined would be the course which 
Parliament meant to pursue, and the conviction would of itself restore _tranquilli- 
ty, Government meant to improve the executive and legislative councils, and to 


ies—majority against Ministers 77. This result was annoying, as the object of 
the Cabinet was to push on their popular Bill first, leaving the less popular mea- 
sures for the end of the session. In reply to a question put by Mr. Shiel in the 
House of Commons a few nights after, Lord John Russell said, that after the 
vote of the Lords just alluded to, i¢ was the determination of Ministers to re- 
main firm at their posts, as long as they were supported by a majority in the 
Commons. This was the substance of the Noble Lord's reply, and he invoked 
reformers of all classes to stand by him and his colleagues. 


its 
Ws 


multiply connexions with the mother country by planting new colonists in the waste 
lands ; and a commission of deputies from the two provinces would consider and 
<yegest measures for their common interest. He therefore hoped the resolutions 
would receive the support of their Lordships. 

The Earl of RIPON regretted that his hopes for the measure of 1831 had been 
disappointed, and the fears of his friends realized. It was agitation which had 
caused the ferment in Canada; would it were banished from his Majesty's do- 
minions! The colony would be the happiest spot in the world if it had not be- 
come the prey of mischievous, designing men. He would not oppose the resolu- 
tions if the fourth were so altered as to refuse positively the principles of an elec- 
tive council. 

Lord BROUGHAM regretted that scarcely anybody was present to hear this 
important discussion. He feared that the absence of the Noble Lords indicated 
their concurrence with the Resolutions. Under these circumstances, he be- 
Leved that he should do best to enter his protest on the journals against the Re- 
solutions ; which he deeply regretted should have emanated from the quarter 
they did. Tt appeared to him, that the House of Assembly represented the great 
bulk of the people in Lower Canada; and in that House the majority was eight 
to one in favour of the course which excited the indignation of his Majesty’s Go- 
yernment. He utterly protested against the principle of legislating for Canada 
with reference to the different origin and language of the two classes of the 
population. Such a principle would have been a perpetual bar to the einancipa- 
tion of the Catholics of Ireland. It was said that the Canadian constitution was 
excellent, and that it worked admirably well. So said the Duke of Wellington 
of the English constitution before the Reform Act; but the people thought dif- 
ferently, and a reformensued. Canada was, indeed, weak ; but the weaker she 
was, the stronger her claim to consideration and protection. Lord Brougham 
was in favour of most of the demands of the inhabitants of Lower Canada. He 
wished the Legislative Council to be elective, not chosen by the Assembly, but 
vy a class of voters distinct from those who elected members to the House of As- 
sembly. He had no apprehensions of the loyalty of the Canadians, Tyey 
would not take up arms or apply to the United States. He did not believe they 
would; but it was really impossible to predict the result of the present policy 
of the Government. He wished to have an amicable adjustment of the dis- 
putes with Lower Canada, but regretted that he saw no prospect of so desirable a 
consumunation. 

The Duke of WELLINGTON would offer no opposition to the resolutions, 
but did not exactly comprehend the course which the noble lord meant to follow— 
whether he meant to bring in a bill or bills into parliament, or by means of the 8th 
resolution to use the power of his Majesty to seize the money in the coffers of the 
government. If this latter were the intention, he must say that he thought it was 
an unwarrantable stretch of power; while, on the other hand, he could not un- 
erstand how they could word an act of parliament so as to enable the governor 
uf Canada to take the money for the payment of the necessary expenses of the 
Government. The House of Assembly of Lower Canada had never manifested 
any disposition to make any provision for the administration of justice in that 
colony, by means of learned and independent men. When his Majesty resigned 
the control of these revenues to the House of Assembly, it was quite clear that 
sufficient security had not been taken that that assembly would make provision 
for that service, which of all others was the most important in every civilized so- 
ciety. ‘The judges in that colony had been for three or four years unpaid, and 
weie literally starving, having even pawned their buckles and clothes ; and yet 
the money was there. Was this as it should be! The House of Assembly 
made two demands. One, that the executive council should be responsible to 
the House of Assembly. The 5th resolution, he perceived, said that it was not 
fit that it should be thus responsible, and he must say that he could conceive no 
possible circumstances in which it could be right that the executive council should 
be thus responsible to the House of Assembly. The second demand of the 
House of Assembly was, that the legislative council should be made elective. 
The Noble and Learned Lord (Brougham) had stated a great number of reasons 
why it should be made elective, but all those reasons had reference to the wishes 
of the people ; but had the Government in this country no other duty to perform 
than that of carrying on the Government of Canada in accordance with the 
wishes of the House of Assembly, which would do nothing that was right! And 
yet the Noble and Learned Lord would tell them that they ought to make the le- 
gislative council elective also, in which case there could be nothing like an inde- 
pendent Government in Canada. ‘That was a system which he would not con- 
sent to see established either in Canada or in any other colony under the crown. 
All that they had been asked to do was, to have justice administered, and the 
best way to do that was, to make the judges independent, not only of the House 
of Assembly, but of the executive government. He should conclude, from the 
wording of the fourth resolution, that it was not the intention of the government 
to make the legislative council elective at present ; but the words “in the exist- 
ug state of the colonies,” left a doubt whether they had not the intention of 
‘oing so hereafter. The words, in fact, conveyed a meaning which he believed 
‘se Noble Lord (Glenelg) did not intend. He knew they were anxious not to do 
anything that might appear unkind towards the colonies, but still they should be 
cautious not to hold out expectations which they did not mean to fulfil. He 
‘sought it would be advisable to improve the composition of the legislative as- 
seinblies in our colonies, but in doing this they should consider carefully, and 
guard against subjecting the respective governments to their control without hold- 
ing any check over them. 

Lord GLENELG shortly replied. 

he Earl of ABERDEEN said that £34,000 had been advanced out of the 
‘uultary chest towards paying some salaries which should have been paid by 
the oeat’ and he wished to know if any provision was made to have it 
replaced ? 

Lor {GLENELG replied in the affirmative. 

he Earl of ABERDEEN said that the Noble and learned Lord (Brougham) 
appeared to be greatly shocked at the idea of our interfering with the power of 
the House of Assembly, but if they advanced money from the military chest it 
was most certainly a direct interference with the power of that house; for it 
rencered withholding the supplies nugatory, and yet the Noble Lord was a mem- 
‘erof the government at the time this money was advanced—f[hear, hear]. In- 
deed, so strongly did Canada feel that it was an infringement on her constitution, 
that the Neble Lord (Brougham) was included amongst those against whom 
‘ey required an impeachment for so unconstitutional and monstrous a proceeding 
—[* hear,” and a laugh]. 

lhe resolutions were then agreed to, and the house adjourned. 
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LORD CASTLEREAGH AND MR. HUME. 


ing correspondence has taken place betweer Lord Viscount Castlereach and 
Esq. 
> 


The follow 
Joseph Hume 
‘s : ** Chapel street, May 12. 
pape ‘ity —My attention has just been called to the following paragraph in the Sun news- 
den aw — reported to have been delivered by you at the hustings at Covent Gar- 
MAKE pny nesday last—(‘Goop Gop! Is NoT THE NAME OF CASTLEREAGH ENOUGH TO 
he when eLONEST AND LIBERAL MAN AVOID HIM ‘'J—and I request that you will inform 

whether the expressions attributed to you are correctly reported. 
“Tam, Sir, your obedient servant, 





CASTLEREAGH 


“ Joseph Hume, Esq. M.P.” 

“My I * Bryanstone square, May 12, 1537. 
a... -ord,—T am not answerable for what is reported inthe Sun, or any other news- 
Tor Sut, as far as Ican recollect, when speaking of the political conduct of these 


ee reer. have supported Sir Francis Burdett in the contest for Westminster, I used 
Word Ry ne purport of those quoted by you, with one exception. I must have used the 
ve a J ORMER instead of MAN, as I never mean my observations to be personal, so as te 
~\© offence to any person; but I apply them to the political conduct of the parties 
.», 2s held that a man may be morally good, though politically dishonest ; but, never- 
“| po be think ought to be shunned by every honest Reformer 
Without A ated to your uncle the same opinions of His political conduct again an l again, 
“If 5 ‘Heir being made the ground of personal offence 
a 2 Maintain, as I believe you do, the anti-Reform opinions of your uncle, I cons 
"pany politically dangerous to every honest and consistent Reformer ; and t 
Ath. shunned, to avoid the contamination of your Tory principles 
pole » ae ils explanation will satisfy you that we may differ politicaily, as wide as tue 
* Sthout giving personal insuit—I meant none ; and remain, 
**My Lord, your obedient Servant, 
ount Castlereagh, M.P.” 


aer 
ere- 


1 ‘ 


Vic JOSEPH HUME 


“Sir “93, Chapel street, Mey 12 
only ¢ -—In answer to your letter of yesterday. which reached me this morning, I have 
tained me that although I consider it as a mere quibble, and evasive of the question con- 
Of the « minke. yet as you state that you inte nded no personal insult to me inthe ver 


Vords attributed to you in the Sun newspaper, ! do not feel entitled to: 





For Cupid dismayed at the rancor 

About Church Rates and Dan's corporations, 

Lays it down that the test how to judge a man best, 

Is to look at his foreign relations; 
Only lvok at our foreign relations ! with Palmerston’s late emendations ! 
Both in England and Spain Opposition is vain, 

If we look at their foreign relations. 

Poor Christina the Queen, (Mrs. Munoz, I mean) 

Is distracted with sad perturbations, 

But I shrewdly surmise, that her cares may arise 

From domestic, not foreign relations : 


ir displayed, 


Between councils, intrigues, and ilirtations, pages, body guards. and assignations, 
lho’ yet in her prime, she can scarcely find time 
To attend to her foreign relations. 


Then that financier able, the Jew Mendizabel, 
With his loans and his long proclamations ; 
His * vales ” and “ bonds,” assignats ” and ‘‘ coupons,” 
: Must depend on his foreign relations; 
The * peoplesh ” dispersed throughout nations, so fond of all “ safe specula- 
tions, 
And when some fine day, there's the deyil to pay, 
He'll be off to his foreign relations. x 


For Don Carlos’s Basques do not shrink from their tasks, 

And in spite of the Queen's decimations 

Of Evans's legion, they carry the siege on, 

Defying combined operations ; j 
His men have no powder or rations, but plenty of tight flagellations ; 
And if they complain, they are sent back again 

To visit their friends and relations. q 

Then the praises let’s sing of the citizen King, 

And of France, the true model of nations, 

With her dramas and scenes, her infernal machines, 

Her emeutes and her assassinations ; 
Tho’ charters and such stipulations may impose many * new obligations,” 
Little Berry's brave boy may his cousins annoy, 

With the help of his foreign relations. 

Tho’ “the Vizen's” affair may make the folks stare, 

And give rise to some frothy orations, 

Yet the Russians know well we shan't help Mr. Bell, 

Nor against ‘em begin operations ; 
For many grave considerations must give rise to profound calculations ; 
If a contest commence, it might lead to expense, 

And embarrass our foreign relations. 


Mr. Russell's assault is of course not his fault, 
But has made our ships move from their stations ; 
New Grenada dismayed at this rigid blockade, 
Sends us protests with English translations ; 


On the 8th, Mr. Tennyson D’Eyncourt moved for leave to bring in a Bill to 


repeal the Septennial Act, which was supported by the Radical part of the House, 
but opposed both by Whigs and Tories. 
by a vote of 96 to 87. 


After some debate the motion was lost, 


On the 9th Mr. Thomas Duncombe brought forward another of the Radical 
motions, viz.—a Resolution that the Lords should no longer be allowed to vote 


by prory. This was supported by Sir Wm. Molesworth and Capt. Berkeler, 


and opposed by Lord Stanley, Sir Robert Peel, and others. On a division, there 
appeared for Mr. Duncombe, 81; against him, 129; Majority, 48. 

On the 10th the same gentleman moved the second reading of the Bill, “to 
abolish the rate paying clauses in the Reform Act.” Lord John Russell moved in 
amendment, the Bill be read that day six months. After some debate the affiend- 
ment was carried, 166 to 73. Thus the Reform Bill remains untouched as it 
ought, and as it was promised it should be. This, indeed, was Lord John Rus- 
sell's argument—the Reform Bill was promised to be a final measure. 

It will be seen that Sir Francis Burdett has been victorious. The election 
caused the utmost sensation in London, and the manliness of Sir Francis in 
resigning his seat, and throwing himself again on the electors, touched the 
chord of true English feeling. Sir Robert Peel appeared at the Hustings at eight 
o'clock in the morning ; Lord Palmerston was in perfect consistency with his 
character, and appeared at the same place about two in the afternoon. 

We have some of the fruits of Lord Palmerston’s policy in putting what is call- 
ed aliberal sovereign on the throne of Portugal. The Government of that country, 
having imposed onerous duties on British shipping and British manufactures, 
Great Britain has been obliged to enact retaliatory decrees. ‘This comes with a 
bad grace from a free trade Ministry, but it proves what was always said in this 
journal, namely, that Don Pedro's party in Portugal was the anti-English party. 
The same is equally true in regard to the Queen's party in Spain. 

Of the Money Market in England little can be said except that the Merchants 
there bear their American losses much better than could possibly be expected. 
In New York things are byno means worse, although gold and silver and bills 
have risen greatly. But does not this circumstance show that those articles are in 
demand, and consequently that American Merchants are making honourable efforts 
to meet their engagements on the other side ? 





The influx of Emigrants from Europe has been very great during the last two 
or three weeks ; and in consequence of one of the vessels, supposed to have on 
board a number of pauper Emigrants having proceeded to Amboy, to evade the 
payment of the port charges of New York, great excitement has been created in 
the city: these Emigrants having since found their way to the city, ria New 
Jersey, ingreat numbers. This clandestine mode of introducing persons is every 





Of course these are exaggerations, but we can’t hear of modificatione, 
New Grenada’s too smal! to be cared for at all, 
And she’s got no great foreign relations. 


Madagascar’s black Queen has the policy seen 

Of establishing foreign relations. 

And tho’ it sound queer, she has sent over here 

Some Peers of her newest creations ; 
Jim Crow in these negotiations, will attend to his foreign relations, 
He'll shuffle and thump, and then wheel about plump, 

As we do in our foreign relations. 


But Cupid’s the lad of whom Whigling and Rad, 

Entertain most sublime expectations ; 

At his “‘juvemile”’ frown all Europe bows down, 

And obeys his minutest dictations ; 
He's fond of long speechifications, which he closes with neat perorations ; 
If you wish to tind out what his speech is about, 

He says “‘ look at my foreign relations.”"—London paper. 

—— 


RIOT IN BOSTON. 

The Sunday Riot.—Under our Police Court head will be found an account of 
the criminal proceedings against the Irishmen arrested as noters on Sunday. Nine- 
teen were bound over to answer to-day, and fifteen were discharged. Among 
the latter was Oliver Welsh, an elderly and very respectable man, whose entire 
personal property, amounting to about $1000, was destroyed. Five hundred dol- 
lars of this sum was in money. Several other persons who had laid up money in 
various sums, from ten to fifty dollars in bills and specie, have lost every cent of 
it. We do not understand that the members of the Fire Department had any 
hand in this disgraceful pillage ; the robberies were undoubtedly committed by 
that set of scoundrels who are ever upon the watch for opportunities like the 
above to effect their depredations; nor does it appear that the occupants of 
the demolished dwellings were in any way implicated with the origin of the 
conflict.— Boston Morning Post.. 

The Boston Riot.—We have several letters from correspondents in Boston, 
giving accounts of the disgraceful affair on Sunday afternoon; but asthey do not 
furnish any material facts not stated in our publication of yesterday, we do not 
think it necessary to publish them. They agree in ascribing the first offence to 
the Irish, who were certainly impeded by the engine and company, on their way 
to bury the deceased, but whose measures to remove the obstruction were alto- 
gether too summary and violent. There appears noroom for doubt, however, 
that the continuance of the fray was entirely owing to the firemen, who were much 
too prompt in resenting the wrong or insult offered to the Extinguisher company. 
The funeral procession had gone on, and if the firemen had kept themselves 
qniet, there would have been no farther disturbance of the public tranquillity. 
The conduct of the native mobites—that is, of those who battled against the 
Irish—in the subsequent portions of the fray, was brutal and ferocious to a de- 
gree. They did not indeed strike the women and children, but they demolished 
their dwellings, and did their best s and fathers before their 









to kill their husbands 
eyes.—New York Commercial Advertiser 

It seems to us, very much like a second edition of the Ursuline Convent af- 
fair. Wedo think that any company, civil or military, ought to respect the sa- 
credness of a funeral procession ; and give room to it, without disputing the walk. 
There has been too much of this savage ferocity towards the Catholics, exhibited by 
the Massachusetts people for the last few years—it is unchristian and it is cruel, 
and a disgrace to that state. Does any one suppose that if it had been a funera! 
procession of any other class of christians (end the Catholics are not heathen) 
that the side-walk would have been disputed, for a single moment, or thet the 
mourners would not have been permitted fo bury their dead in peace. No—no 
An infidel would have been permitted to bury ius dead without interruption, but 
the same spirit which fired the Ursu/ine convent and made war upon the helpless 
females, was abroad on this occasion. And it is @ spirit which all men, who 
venerate the precepts of the Saviour of the World ought to reprobate and repress 
It seems that the only losers of property, on this occasion, were the Jrish.— Alda- | 
ny Daily Advertis¢ 





Exchange at New York on London, 60 days, 16 a 20 per cent. prem. 
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The arrivals have been so rapid and numerous within a few weeks, that we | 


way objectionable, and has met withthe pointed reprobation of his Majesty’s 
Consul, in the most public manner. But as this irregularity might be in future 
guarded against by legislation, or by the more active execution of the laws already 
in existence, we do not see cause for the state of alarm into which some have 
permitted themselves to be thrown. That the Alms House contains a goodly sup- 
ply of foreign paupers, we have no doubt; but it is at the same time equally 
true, that the city Treasury is constantly replenished by the tax levied on the 
Emigrants, as they arrive. It has always been the practice to exact one dollar, at 
least, from each. in addition to another dollar Hospital money. This latter levy is of 
little or no benefit to the new comer, because, unless he is actually sick on his arri- 
val, he cannot be admitted within its walls. Moreover, the hospital is closed for one 
halfthe year. If, then, 50,000 passengers land in New York in the course of the 
year, and pay one dollar to the Alms House and another to the Hospital, making 
100,000, it would appear that the paupers pay pretty well for their own mainte- 
nance. In addition to this law, the Mayor has ordered that each person here- 
after arriving, shall pay from one to ten dollars, as the case may seem to re- 
quire, which we should suppose will not only pay all charges on the emigrants, 
but afford a handsome profit. ‘To be sure this regulation will, as soon as it 
becomes known, divert all the steerage passengers to Quebec, St. John’s 

and other ports, and probably lay some of the fine packet ships up in ordina- 
ry, as well as check the encreasing value of western lands, to which all the 
best of the emigrants hurry—but it will have the effect of assuaging the excite- 
ment now felt, and of restoring the public mind to its wonted tranquillity. The 
Journal of Commerce of yesterday has an article on this subject worth perusing. 

There is another point on which we wish to disabuse the public mind, viz. the 
belief of the abject poverty which is supposed to accompany these emigrants. 
We can assure our readers that a great majority of these poeple bring money with 
them—the poorest in appearance have always more or less gold and silver 
and many even of the steerage passengers bring out large sums in specie. 
We have good authority for saying that the passengers that have arrived lately 
have broeght with them from forty to fifty thousand sovereigns. We know of 

ne case where a sieerage passenger gave 180 sovereigns to the captain for safe 
keeping. Many of these have proceeded to different parts of the country to buy 
farms and will become most valuable citizens. 

We make these remarks in order to set the public mind right. No people are 
more charitable than the American—none who more readily open their purse to 
a fellow being iw distress—none who receive a stranger with more warmth and 
cordiality. We should therefore lament to see these feelings blunted, and the 
national hospitality tarnished, by false alarms or exaggerated statements. 





A riot took place in Boston on Sunday last, between the Firemen and the Irish 
residents. The difficulty arose out of a dispute between a fire-engine and a 
funeral for the possession of the side-walk. The fight, which was carried on 
for several hours, ended in a great many persons on both sides being severely in- 
jured. The residences of the Irish were attacked and destroyed, when many 
Innocent persons, having taken no part in the affray, were made sufferers. One 
account states that the streets were ankle deep with feathers, the beds of these 
poor people having been destroyed. It is difficult where to charge the blame in 
a case where so much excitement continues. We however extract two or three 
paragraplis from papers which appear to have investigated the matter. 





Extensire Inundation at Baltimore —The Express mail of last evening 
brought intelligence of a destructive calamity, which befel this city, on Wednes- 





| day night last. 


| dated a large portion of the lower part of the town. 
| sons 
| dollars. 


In consequence of heavy rains a sudden and extraordinary rise of 
the waters of Jone’s falle took place, which swept away all the bridges, and inun- 
From thirty to fifty per- 
perished, and the loss of property is estimated at nearly two millions of 


A new volume of the Arsion, being the fifth of the New Serres, commenced 


} 
| on the 7th of January last. 


Persons wishing to subscribe can be supplied with all the back numbers, toge- 
ther with the beautiful plate, representing the New Houses of the British Par- 
liament. No additional charge is made for the plate to regular subscribers. 





To MERCRANTS AND OTHERS.—A handsomely furnished Drawing Room and four 


Bed Rooms. to be let. with Breakfast and Tea, to three or four single 
nily, without children or other lodgers. 
. and good attendance supplied. 


separate airy 
centlemen, in the house « 
be served distinct from 


{ a private far Meais will 


those of the fam 














Situation the lower and most agreeable part of Greenwich street. References ex. 
can scarcely keep uo with the current of intelligence. We are now in posses- | Changed. Address Box 583 Post Office, to M. M. June 17. 
am scarceiy } t th the current Of ihte.s e — Rk - — : 
¢ London papers to the 16th ult R. CALDWELL has removed from Franklin Street to 56 Walker Street, the residence 
a) tll sc od -eagp ther camglataaiias . a of the late Dr. Bushe, where he will continue his practice as an Operative Surgeon 
The debates in Parliament have been numerous and important, but we must | ancgAccoucheur June 17, 
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Tyce Albion. _ 

















Suntuiary. 


The Turkish Ambassador gave the third of a series of grand entertainments in 
honour of the birth-day of the Grand Seignior, on Monday evening, at his resi- 
dence in the Regent’s Park. 

The Geographical Society of Paris have conferred their medal upon Captain 
Back for his discoveries in the Arctic regions. 








St. James’s Palace, April 26.—The King was this day pleased to confer the 
honour of knighthood upon Lt.-Col. C. Hopkinson, of the East India Company’s 
service on the Madras establishment, and companion of the most honourable 
military order of the Bath. 

St. James’s Palace, May 3.—The King was this day pleased to confer the 
honour of knighthood upon J. W. Loring, Esq., rear admiral of the white, and 
companion of the most honourable military order of the Bath. 

War-Office, May 5.—I1st Regt. of Life Gds.: Lt. T’. Bulkeley to be capt., by 


The will and codicil of the late Mrs. Fitzherbert have been proved at Doctors’ | pur, y. Colclough, who rets ; Cor. and Sub-Lt. Lord C. P. P. Clinton to be Lt. 


t 


Commons by Sir George Francis Seymour, Knt., John Gurwood, and Samuel | by pur, v. Bulkeley; H. T. G. FitzGerald, Gent., to be Cor. and Sub-Lt. by 


Foster, Esqrs., the executors. 
£35,000. The testatrix has bequeathed several legacies, among which are two 
to her nieces, Mrs. Smythe and Lady Bathurst, of £1,000 each, anda like sui 
to Mrs. Craven. 
bequests of annuities to her servants, from £50 to £200. 
property is left to her two daughters. 

A duel took place on Tuesday morning in Paris, between a deputy, M. Mathieu 
de la Redorte, and the editor of the Corsacre, arising out of an offence taken Dy. 
the deputy at a travestie of his speech, on the subject of the Orleans Endow- 
ment Bill, which was printed in the Corsaire. The arms ultimately chosen 
were pistols, and after harmlessly receiving his adversary’s shot, M. de la Re- 
dorte fired and wounded the editor in the hand, shattering several fingers. 

A man of the name of Benoit was arrested on Monday evening, by the gend- 
armerie of Passy, in the outskirts of Paris for singing songs coutaluing invec- 
tives against the King. On being seized, he still continued shouting, ** Death to 
the tyrant, death to Louis Philippe.” 

Lord Francis Egerton, who has returned to Bridgewater House for the season, 
is preparing to revive his Private Theatricals. Mrs. Bradshaw and Mrs. Butler 
will, we believe, be included in the corps dramatique. 

The late Mr. Villebois has bequeathed the bulk of fortune, said to amount to 
between £200,000 and £300,000 to his youngest brother, Mr. Frederick Vulle- 
bois, the spirited manager of the Craven-hounds. 

Thomas Mackenzie, Esq. of Applecross, has been returned for the combined 
counties of Ross and Cromarty, in the room of J. Alexander, Esq. who accepted 
the Chiltern Hundreds; and J. Fenton, Esq. has been returned for Rochdale, in 
the room of the late J. Entwistle, Esq. 

Letters from Germany state that Prince Puckler Muskau, who was lately tra- 
velling in Upper Egypt, appeared suddenly about the beginning of this month 
among the fashionable visiters to the Lake of Geneva. He had there the mis- 
fortune to learn the loss of his wife. She was to meet him at Geneva, bat fell ill 
at Crest, in the department of Drome. On her way to church on Easter Sunday 
she felt herself seriously indisposed and died in her carriage before she could be 
conveyed back to her residence. 

The accounts of the health of the Queen, who is still in a delicate state, are 
as favourable as, under the circumstances, can be expected. 





The residue of the 





Her Majesty's late Mother.—There died on the 30th of April, at three o'clock 
in the morning, of the effects of the grippe, her Highness Madame the Duchess 
Dowager of Saxe-Meiningen, born Princess of Holenlohe-Langenbourg. She 
was born on the Lith of August, 1763, and her loss has afflicted not only the 
ducal house, but the whole country. For 18 years the deceased princess govern- 
ed the country, during the minority of the reigning Duke, and her rule was so 
mild, so just, and so benevolent, that all her former subjects retain the most 
lively recdllection of gratitude and aflection, and had accustomed themselves to 
look upon her more as a mother than a sovereign. 

A congratulatory address has been agreed to at Leamington, to be presented to 
the Princess Victoria on her birth-day, and as the most beneficial mode of celebra- 
ting her royal highness’ natal day, a dinner of good old English fare is to be given 
to 1,500 poor persons as the means of venerating that day of rejoicing to the ne- 
cessitous of the Spa. 

We lament to have to announce the demise of the second daughter of the 
Right Honourable Lord Lyndhurst, inthe 15th yearof herage. This melancho- 
ly event—the consequence of a decline—took place at the Hotel de Donores, 
Rue de la Paix, Paris, at eleven o'clock in the forenoon of Tuesday last, the 6th 
of May instant. Our private letter states that the noble lord was suffering very 
severely from this afflicting bereavement. He had hoped to the last minute. 
His lordship has two surviving children, daughters, the youngest in her ninth 
year. 

The Duke of Cleveland has transmitted to the Lord Mayor, the liberal dona- 
tion of 100 guineas and £50 from the duchess, in aid of the funds for the relief 
of the Spitalfields weavers 

We understand that a new episcopal church is about to be erected in this 
town. A pious and benevolent lady, connected with the Establishment, lately 
deceased, has, by her will, left £100,000, as a national legacy, for the express 
purpose of building churches; and Northampton, it appears, is one of the fa- 
voured towns destined to share her muniticence.—Northampton Chronicle. 


Lamentable Accident —We regret to have to announce the death of Captain 
Lax, of the 34th Regiment, which occurred at Thurles on the 4th instant, in 
consequence of a severe injury of the head from a fall. The officer left Tem- 
plemore on the previous day, in command of the armed escort of the 34th, 
accompanying the draught of that regiment on the route to Cork for em- 
barkation to join the service companies in Nova Scotia, and had only proceed- | 
ed as far as Thurles when the accident which caused his death occurred. — Dublin 
Paper. 

It is in contemplation to establish an Ornithological Society in London, the ob- | 
jects of which are the exhibition of living birds, and the propagation and disper- 
sion of new domestic races, as also to establish a museum, library, lectures, and 
prize shows. 

The King of Holland has presented Mr. Oliver Lang, master shipwright at 
Woolwich Dock-yard, with a splendid gold snuff-box, set with diamonds, for his 
improvements in ship building. 

A memorial to the Princess Victoria, on her attaining her majority, is about to 
be erected in Bath, the subscription for which is to be headed by the proceeds of 
a ball at the Guildhall, and of a splendid fete at the rooms. 

A large addition has lately been made in Bath to the number of total abstainers 
form all intoxicating liquor, who are now upwards of 1100. 


The amount of personal property is sworn under | 


| 


By a codicil in her own hand-writing, dated April, 1836, are | 


| 


It is a curious fact, that the widow of Thomas, Lord Lyttleton is now living, | 


in her 95th year. Her ladyship has lived to see six Lords Lyttleton, inclu- 
ding the present, since the death of her husband, 58 years ago.— Worcester 
Journal. 

Don Carlos’s Cartridges. —We have seen some of the cartridges used by the 
troops of Don Carlos; they are certainly very effective missiles. The bullet 
consists of two cylinders of lead, of the diameter of the bore of the musket ; 
each cylinder is cut into four pieces, the section of each piece being the quadrant 
of a circle, the whole eight pieces are slightly cemented together, and are intended 
to separate when fired. Hence, there are in each cartridge eight leaden messen- 
gers of death Probably Don Carlos imagines it necessary to have recourse to 
some extraordinary means of destruction, considering he has a most extraordinary 
coalition opposed to him. 
made and powerful.— United Service Journal. 

The palace of Versailles is being fitted up as a museum of natural history on a 
most extensive scale, and is expected to be open to the public in a few 
weeks. 

It is a singular fact, that the first mile of road from Shoreditch to Newington 
has been for some time past repaired with the black porphyry stone brought from 
China as ballast in the tea-ships ; and that the nex: half mile has been repaired 

with granite from Bombay. 

The Piedmontese Gazette states, that several excavations have lately been 
made at Pompeii, and that amongst other things discovered, is a caldron of 
water which was over the fire at the time of the destruction of the city. The 
water was clear and pure ! 

A few days ago, in making an inventory of the furniture of the late Duchess 
de Charost, a box was found containing 1,200,000 francs in gold coin. This 
unexpected treasure is an addition to upwards of 200,000 francs per annum which 
the Duke de Mortemart inherits from the Duchess.—Paris Paper. 

We learn from Frankfort that the house of Rothschild proposes extending the 
circle of its commercial relations beyond the Atlantic. A branch of this heuse 
is about to be established at New Y ork, to which effect a M. Belmonte has lately 
left Frankfort for that city ra London and Paris. —Paris Paper. ? 


Shakspeare's Natal Day —The annual commemoration was held on Monday at 
Stratford-upon-Avon, when the Royal Shakspearean Club, and upwards of 200 of 
the members and their friends, dined in the Town-hall, Dr. Colly, M. D, in the 
chair, supported by the mayor and corporation. The dinner went off with 
great éclat. 

Infliction of a Penaity by a Magistrate upon himself —On R. B. Cooper, 
Esq. one of the Magistrates for the county or Gloucester, taking his seat on the 
bench at Cheltenham, on Monday, he announced that his dining-room chimney had 
caught fire from not having been regularly swept, and that he had in consequence 
fined himself half-a-crown which he handed over to the clerk.—Cheltenham 
Chronicle. 

A foreign medical writer, apparently with no view of flattering the skill or 
vanity of his profession has lately asserted that “ physic .is the art of amusing 
the patient, while nature cures his disease.” If this be true, it must, at least, be 
confessed, that the amusement is generally not very gratifying. , 


The powder which formed the cartridge appeared well | 


| 


| 
| 


pur., v. Lord C. P. Clinton.—6th Regt. of Drags.: Ed. 8. May, Gent., to be cor. 
by pur., v. Ferguson, prom.; J. King, Gent., to be cor. by pur., v. ‘Tompson, 
who rets.—Sth Regt. of Light Do.: F. T. H. Wilson, Gent., to be cor, by 
pur., v. Barry prom.—9th Do: Cor. J. W. G. Spicer to be Lt. by pur., v. Clerk, 
who rets.; P. H. Clarke, gent., to be cor., by pur., v. Spicer.—6th Regt. of Ft.: 
Capt. H. Caulfield, from the 58th Regt. of Ft., to be Capt., v. J. Wilson, who 
rets. upon the h. p. of the Coldstream Gds.—19th Foot: H. B. Stoney, Gent. 
to be ens. by pur. v. T. B. Stone, who rets.—29 Foot : Ens. Edmd. Geo Nico- 
lay to be lieut. by pur. v. Cosby, who rets.; J. Power, Gent. to be ens. by pur. 


Caulfield, app. to the 6th Regt. of I't.—59th Foot: Ens. J. P. Maxwell to be 
lieut. by pur. v. Richardson, who rets. ; J. H. Clay, Gent. to be ens. by pur. v. 
Maxwell.—73rd Foot: W. H. FitzGerald, Gent. to be ens. by pur. v. Cubitt, 
prom.—77th Foot: Staff-assist.-Surgeon W.H. Burrell, M. D., to be surgeon, 
v. Dealy, who rets. upon h. p.—83rd Foot: Assist. Surgeon W. Gardiner to be 
Surgeon, v. J. Cross, who rets. upon h. p.; Assist.-Surgeon Geo. Knox, from 


from the h.-p. of the Coldstream Gds., to be capt. v. Kelson, app. to the Ceylon 
Rifle Regt.—98th Ft.: Lt. F. B. Fielding to be Capt. without pur. v. Vernon, 


Kelson, from the 97th Regt. of Ft. to be Capt. v. Foster, app. to the 58th Regt. 
of Ft.—Unatt.: Ens. A. J. Pack, from the 85th Regt. of Ft. to be Lt. by pur. 
—Brevet.: Lt.-Col. R. Doherty, of the 89th Regt. (Governor of Sierra Leone), 


the Forces, v. Burrell, prom. in the 77th Regt. of Ft.; L. Kelly, M.D. to be 
Asst. Surg. to the Forces—Memorandum: Lieut. D. S. R. Dickson, upon the 
h. p. to the 16th Light Dragoons, has been allowed to retire from the service, 


Upper Canada. 


Honourable Corps of Gentlemen-at-Arms, vice Blackmore. 

Sc. James’s Palace, May 10.—The King was this day pleased to confer the 
honour of Knighthood upon General John Gustavus Crosbie, Military Knight 
Grand Cross of the Royal Hanoverian Guelphic Order. 

War Office, May 5.—His Majesty has been graciously pleased to permit the 
3d Regiment of Dragoon Guards to bear on its standards and appointments, in ad- 
dition to any other badges or devices heretofore granted, the word ‘* Albubera,” 


buhera on the 16th of May, 1811. 


vy. Lax, dec.; Ens. T. Bourke to be Lt. without pur. v. Brown, prom.; Ens. J. 
C. Judge from the h. p. of the 62d Ft. to be Ens. v. Bourke.—37th Do: C. F. 
Shum, Gent. to be Ens. by pur. v. Christian, who rets.—48th Do: Captain B. 
Hartley from Paymaster of the 99th Ft. to be Paymaster v. O'Keefe, rets. upon 
h. p.—63d Do: C. E. Fairtlough, Gent. to be Ens. by pur. v. Lynch, who rets. 
66th Do: Lt. W. Godon to be Capt. by pur. v. Armstrong, who rets.; Ens. 'T. 
B. Lord Cochrane to be Lt by pur. v. Gordon; C. H. Godby, Gent. to be Ens, 
by pur. v. Lord Cochrane. —69th Do: Ens. H. W. K. Gore to be Lt. without 
pur. v. Gardiner, dec.; Gent. Cadet E. G. Wynyard, from the RI. Mil. Coll., to 
be Ens. v. Gore —75th Do: Lt. W. Carruthers from the h.p. of the 43d Ft. to 
be Lt. v. Eddy, app. paymaster.—98th Do: Ens. C. Hare to be Lt. by pur. v. 
Russell, whose prom. by pur. has been cancelled; Gent. Cadet E. Haythore, 
from the RI. Mil. Coll., to be Ens. without pur. v. Hare, prom. 


wick to be Ist Lt. v. Wright, dec. 
Ee a a —— —_—__—___ | 
RTIFICIAL TEETH, without clasps, springs, &c, on the principle of atmospheric 

+i. pressure, by M. LEVETT, Dentist, 311; Broadway, opposite Masonic Hali. The im- 
provement and distinguishing feature of this method is the completely effecting of the es- 
sential objects of the ease and security of the supplied teeth inthe mouth, wholly without 
clasps, ligatures, springs, or any other similar means. Persons interested in this improve- 
ment, who are yet unacquainted with its nature and extent, may see by a slight inspec- 
tion, which is freely offered to ther, that the plan is different in principle and results from 
any HITHERTO PRACTISED IN NEW YORK, and that the above statement is strictly 
and entirely accurate. : 
Attendance froin 9 till 2 and from 3 till 6. 

















(June 17—cowtf. 
CARD.—WM. ARNOLD, M.D., Dentist, respectfully informs his friends and the pub- 
lic that he has returned from the south, and resumed his practice, as usual, at No. 

28 Warren-street. 

ARNOLD & FALKNER are prepared to execute every operation connected with their 

profession, whether surgical or mechanical, and having made many additional improve- 

ments to their establishment, hope by their assiduity and mode of operating, in supplying 
the deficiencies as well as the surgical treatment of the teeth and gums, to merit a con- 
ag mag ad that patronage which has been already so liberally extended to them. 

June 1/—2rin.) 


T° SURGEONS GOING TO LIVERPOOL.—A Gentleman in a delicate state of health, 
who proposes going to Europe in the month of July next, wishes to put himself under 
the care of a Physician going to Liverpool, for which trouble he will pay the Physician’s 
passage to Europe. 

Please address to 








A. K., Post Office, Brooklyn, post paid. (June 17—3t. 


which will be sold at about halt the usual price for cash, comprising a complete as- 
sortinent in rosewood and mahogany, plain, brass bound, and richly inlaid, with secret 
drawers, doubie fold, and every necessary article for the toilet, together with a great va- 
riety of Ladies and Gentlemen's Dressing Cases, with silver fitting of the most complete 
description. Also, convenient Leather Writing and Dressing Cases, together or separate, 
comprising every article for the desk or toilet, and from their portability peculiarly adapt- 
ed fortravelling. A. B. STRANGE, 331 Broadway. 

June 10---3t.} 





u New Orleans, 10th April, 1837 
EAR AMIDON, 
The pleasure and satisfaction I have enjoyed for many years, im wearing your 
Hats, induce me in return to do you an act of justice ; as you have announced to the pub- 
lic your Fashionable Hat Establishment. It is necessary to say something about Fashion : 
all Hatters adopt the Fashion of the day, like the Boot makers, Dress makers, and Tailors, 


accompany the fashion. We men have as much gossip as the ladies, in descanting the 
talent of the different parties who adorn our persons. Recently | overheard a gentleman, 
at Bishop's Hotel, praising most rapturously the hats of Amidon at New York ; not only as 


beautiful jet black. * Poh,’ said one in the party, ‘why go on in such a strain of panegy- 

ric It is but a Hat afte: all.’ ‘Ah, my friend,’ said the other, ‘ you put me in mind of 

what Tominy M ore, the poet, said of Napoleon at Lady Blessington’s; after eulogising 

the mighty genius of Napoleon, a gent. replied, “* Well, after all, he was but a man.” “ Ah, 

saidthe Poet, “but what a Man!!" And what a man is Amidon, to be able to please so 

many thousands.’ Yours truly, If. J. Marsdon. 
To F. H. Amidon, Fashionable Hatter, New York, Wall street, corner of Nassau. 


June 10.---—.] 





‘ 2 PACKETS FOR HAVRE. (Second Line.) 
) ape New York on the Ist, and from Havre on the 24th of each month during the 


year :— 
_ Ship UTICA, J. B. Pell, master, will sail from New York on the Ist January, May and 
September. From Havre on the 24th February, June and October. ‘ ; 
Ship CHARLES CARROLL, W. Lee, master, from New York on the Ist February, June 
and October. From Havre on the 24th March, July and November. P 
Ship ERIE, Edw. Funck, master, from New York on the Ist March, July and November. 
From Havre on the 24th April, August and December. ; 
Ship BALTIMORE, Jas. Funk, master, will sail from New York on the Ist April, August 
and December. From Havre on the 25th May, September and January. r 
Agent in New York J. J. BOYD, No. 9 Tontine Building. 
Agents at Havre BONNAFFE, BOISGERARD & CO, 


O THE FASHIONABLE.—NEW HAT ESTABLISHMENT.—BIRD, late foreman to, 
and many yeafs with Leary & Co., after the most successful experience in all the 
branches of his business, having established himself in trade, now offers to his friends at his 
sales room, No. 13 Nassau street, corner of Pine, a splendid assortment of Hats of every 
variety of nap from the medium to the plain, which in style of model, material and finish 
shall be found unrivalled. He intends to sell at $5 only, and by directing his whole care to 
that single style,is confident of producing an article without any superior ; and fashion and 
utility having established this quality as well for economy and elegance, as durability, he 











deems it an obvious advantage to che public to confine his efforts to one purpose instead of 
making experiments in variety. Fearing no rival in the department of taste, he is willing 
to entrust himself in competition with any establishment in producing this article. : 
He has made arrangements for the London and Paris Fashions with some of the best 
houses in those cities, and will always be first inthe market with the new standard es 
tablished by foreign taste. BIRD, 15 Nassau corner of Pine. 
(April 8-3m.] 
iS BRITANNIC MAJESTY’S CONSULATE.—New York, Ith May, 1837.—In con 
formity with a Law passed by the Legislature of this State, on the 2ist day of April 
last, entitied, “An act to regulate the powers and duties of Public Administrators and 
Surrogates, relative to the property and effects of foreigners,” who shall die intestate, or 
without next of kin, notice is hereby given, that on and after this date, the property and 
effects of all subjects of his Majesty, who may die on their way to, or in this city ; such pro- 
perty and effects arriving in this State, are placed under the care of this office, and not 
under that of the Public Administrator, as heretofore. The undersigned, in consequence 
thereof, requests that notices heretofore sent to the Public Administrator, may be sent to 
this office, where information as to the estate and effects of any subjects of his Majesty 
shall at ail times be furnished, without fee or any charge whatever. . 
_fJuneR-4t.) JAMES BUCHANAN. 
ALEXANDER MANNING, 
ATTORNEY AT LAW, NATCHEZ, MISSISSIPPI. 


/ a AT Law, NAT » MIS! (Feb25-3m.] 
URTON, GURLEY, & EDMONDS, Bank Note Engravers and Printers, 26 Wall st, 


New York. Stock Certificates, Bills of Exchange, Drafts, &c. &c. executed in a 
(May 27—6t.) 


superior style, 








the 20th Regt. of -Ft., to be assist.-surg., v. Gardiner. —85th Foot: H. J. Darrell, | 
Gent., to be ens., by pur., v. Pack, prom.—95th Foot: Rich. Pratt, Gent., to be | 
eus., by pur., v. Noel, who rets.—97th Foot: Capt. T. Shuldham O’Halloran, | 


dec.; Ens. S. W. Russell to be Lt. v. Fielding —Ceylon Rifle Regt.: Capt. C. | 


to have the local rank of colonel on the western coast of Africa.—Hospital Staff: | 
Asst. Surg. A. T. Jackson, from the 42d Regiment of Ft. to be Asst. Surg. to | 


by the sale of an unattached licutenantcy, he being about to become a settler in | 


St. James’s Palace, April 7.—The King has been pleased, on the nomination | 
of Lord Foley, to appoint Thomas George Walsh, Esq. one of his Majesty’s | 


in commemoration of thé bravery displayed by the regiment at the battle of Al- | 


Office of Ordinance, May 11.—Corps of Royal Engineers: 2d Lt. T. Fen- | 


POktasle WRITING DESK® ---Just received a fresh supply of the above article, | 


| 
| 


| 


each vieing with the other in their individual genius in displaying their netion of taste, to | 


to exquisite taste displayed, and fine texture, but retaining to the very last, their colour of | 


ress June 17, 


SS 

PARTMENTS TO LET.—An English family having a larger house than they require 
are desirous of accommodating two or three single gentlemen with bed-rooms, sitting 
rooms, or bed-rooms alone, together with breakfast, and tea, the situation is in the vicinity 
of Washington square For cards of address appiy to Bellings & Evans, 66 C ber st. 
corner of Broadway (May’ f.] 4 


BRITISH AND AMERICAN STRAW HAT WAREHOUSE, 
No. 231 Grand street. 

R. MEIN respectfully invites the attention of the ladies to his extensive and superior 
assortment of Tuscan and Straw Bonnets in the most fashionable shapes, which cannot be 
surpassed for fineness and beauty of colour, inthe Union. Also,a splendid assortment of 
Spring Ribbons, newly received, - 


rFVHE PREMIUM GOLD MEDAL, Silver Medal, and Diploma of the American Institute 
were awarded for the “best Incorruptible Teeth, superior method of inserting and 
fixing them in the mouth, and improvements in the art of Dentistry,” to JONATHAN 
DODGE, M.D. Member of the Medical Society of the city and county of New York, of the 
Lyceum of Natural History, &c. &c. Operative Surgeon, Medical and Mechanical Dentist, 
No. 5 Chambers, (near Chatham street,) New York. (Feb. 11.) 


ENTAL SURGERY.—HENRY GOODWIN, No. 75 Bleecker street, corner of Broad- 
way, New York. 
Henry Goodwin would inform the Citizens of New York, that he still continues his 
office in the vicinity where he has operated successfully for several years, and most-cheer- 
fully avails himself of this opportunity to return his sincere thanks for the liberal encowur- 





























' 


War Office, May 12.—34th Foot: Lt. N. R. Brown to be Capt. without pur. | 


agement he has thus far received, and flatters hiniself that by unremitted attention to 
business, and a thorough knowledge of his profession, to receive the continued patronage of 


v. Nicolay.—53th Foot: Capt. 1 Foster, from the Ceylon Regt. to be capt. v. | 4, enlightened and self-judging public. To those who are acquainted with the professional 


| skill of Ef. G. he deems further recommendation unnecessary, and those who are not, he 
only asks the privilege to demonstrate the fact. li. G. inserts Porcelain (Incorruptible,) 
| and all kinds of Artificial Teeth. Charges moderate. The value and importance of the 
| Teeth, both as regards the health, comfort, and appearances, are fully known to those per- 
| sons who nave had the misfortune to jose them. Respectfully, 

H. GOODWIN. 


Dr. J. K. Rodgers, 
Dr. J. Webster, 

Dr. W. N. Blakemen, 
Dr. G. Herriot. 


| References. 
| Dr. V. Mott, tr. J. Cheesman, 
Dr. 8. C. Roe, Dr. J. Stewart, 
Dr. E. H. Dixon, Dr. V. H. Dering, 
Dr. A. Smith, Dr. F. Vanderburgh, 
WINES. 
HE subscriber offers for sale an assortment of Choice Wines, his own importation, in 
bottle, among which are the following, viz: 
Madeiras— 
Very choice Old Vin, 1801 and 1804 ; 
East and West India, very old; 
Old London Particular ; 
Table Madeira ; 
Canary do. in wood. 
Sherries— 
Delicate Pale and Brown , 
Rich Fruity do., 
Old deep Gold Coloured ; 
j Amontilado Puro ; 





Ports— . 
Rich Fruity Port ; 
Very delicate, Old ;* 
Old Crusted ; 
Do. Tawny. 


French and German— 
Champagne, various brands ; 
Lafitte and Margaux, Clarets ; 
Sparkling Burgundy and Hermitage ; 
Mosel! and Sauterne ; 
Francea Pale and Brown. Hock, various brands. 
(Feb25—2m1 J. C. BUCHIIANAN, 61 Cedar street. 
| PPER CANADA.—Extensive sale of Real Estate, the property of the heirs of the late 
Richard Hatt, Esq., of Dundas. 
To be sold at public Auction on Wednesday the 2Ist day of June ensuing, at Dundas, in 
| the Gore District, 800 building lots, aid 12 water privileges. Dundas is situated at the 
| head of Lake Ontario, and being the natural outlet to an extensive and fertile grain coun- 
try, will, within a few weeks, possess the advantage of an open navigation into Lake On- 
tario by means ef the Desjardin’s canal. The situation of the building lots are preferable 
to any others that can be offered in the neighbourhood, and each water lot will com nand 
a fall varying from 12 to 18 feet upon a heavy stream of water. In no pert of Upper Ca- 
nada has property advanced so rapidly in value as inthe Gore District, and the various 
and extensive public improvements about to be commenced within the District must ren- 
der the investment of capital not only a safe one, but, the certainty of gain almost beyond 
a doubt. Indisputable titles will be given. Terms of sale 12 1-2 per cent at the time of 
purchase, and12 1-2 per cent annually, till the amount is paid. For further particulars ap- 
ply to the subScriber at his office in Dundas, where plans of the property may be seen. 
Dundas May 1, 1837. JOHN OGILVY HATT, Agent for the Heirs. 
(May 13-tJune 21.) 


ISEASES OF THE EYE.—Dr. Ellictt, Oculist and professor of the anatomy and 
D diseases of the human eye, 303 Broadway, private entrance in Duane-street. From 
12 years undivided attention, and constant study, under the most celebrated Oculists in 
Enrope, and America, with the most extensive and successful practice in the union, Dr. 
E. asserts with conft€ence, that he can cure the most dangerous diseases of the eye, with- 
out an operation, except Ca1ERAcT EnTRopiuM and Staphyloma. 

SPECTACLES.—The patent beautiful transparent medium spectacle glasses, having 
the peculiar property of keeping the eye perfectly cool, giving it immediate and per- 
manent ease, and at the same time suit every age without the necessity of change. 

N. B. Dr. E. will himself set the patent glasses to suit the particular defects. 

Dr. E. begs to state that he attends to diseases of the eye, and imperfection of vision 
only. Office hours from 11 to 4 o’clock. (Jan.14.-tf.] 


NEW LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
O sail from New York on the 30th, from Liverpool on the 15th of each month, com} 
mencing on the 30th October. 
FROM NEW YORK. FROM LIVERPOOL. 
New Ship Sheridan 30th May. Ship Sheridan—I5th July. 
New Ship Garrick—30th June. Ship Garrick—15th August 
Ship Shakspeare—30th July. Ship Shakspeare—15th May. 
New Ship Siddons—30th August. Ship Siddons—J5th June. 

These ships are of the first class, upwards of S00 tons burthen, built in the e! y of New 
York, with such improvements as to combine great speed with unusual comtort for pas- 
sengers. Every care has been taken in the arrangement of their accommodations. The 
price of passage hence is $150, for which ample stores, including wines, &c. will be pro- 
vided. These ships will be commanded by experienced masters, who will make every ex- 
ertion to give general satisfaction. Neither the captains nor the owners of these ships will 
be responsible for any letters, parcels or packages sent by them unless regular bills of la; 
ding are signed therefor. For freight or passage apply to 

E. K. COLLINS, 74 South street, New York, or to 
WM. & JAS. BROWN & Co., Liverpool. 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
From New York on the 8th, 16th, and 24th of each month. From Havre on the Ist, 8th, 
8th, and 16th of every month. Having made a new arrangement for the sailing of these 
packets, the subscribers will despatch them as above, and in the following order, viz. 











(Sept. 17—ly.] 





Ships. Masters. | Days of Sailing from New- |Days of Sailing from Havre. 
York. 

Burgundy, J. Rockett, |Jan. 8, Sept. 16, May 24,/Feb. 16, July 8, Nov. 1, 

Rhone, W. Skiddy, “« 16, “ 24,June 8,jMarchi, “ 16, “ 8, 

Charlemagne, Richardson,| “ 24, Oct. 8 “ 16] “ 8, Aug. 31, “ 16, 


Ville de Lyon, C. Stoddard,|Feb. 8&8, a * Sa * MH © 8, Dec. 1, 
Francois Ist, W.W.Pell,| “ 16, “ 24, July SjApril 1, “ 16, “ §8, 
Formosa, W. B.Orne,| “ 24, Nov. 8 “ 16); “ 8, Sept. 

Silvie De Grasse,| Weiderholdt March 8, ‘“ 16, “ 24) “ 16, “ 8, Jan. 








Poland, Anthony, |April 16, “ 24,Aug. 8/June 1, “ 16, “ = §&, 
Albany, J. Johnston,} “* 24, Dec. 8, Aug. 16) “ 8, Oct. 1, “ 16, 
Louis Philippe, |J. Castoff, |May 8, “ 16, “ 2) “ 16, “ 8, Feb. 1, 
Sully, D.Lines, (i * 16, “ 24, May 16}July 3, “ 16, “ 8, 


These are all vessels of the first class and ably commanded, with elegant accommada- 
tions for passengers, comprising all that may be required for comfort and convenience, m- 
cluding wines and stores of every description. Goods sent to either of the subscribers at 
New York, will be forwarded by their packets, free of all eens except the expenses ac 
tually incurred. C. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st. 

WM. WHITLOCK, Jr. 46 South-st. 
JOHN I. BOYD, Broker, 9 Tontine Buildings. 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 





Ships. Captains. (Days of Sailing from New, Days of Sailing from 
York. Liverpoe!. 

North America, | C. Dixey, \Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1, Feb. 16, June 16, Oct. 16, 
Roscoe, J. C. Delano, ae Ee © a; * = we * § 
Europe, A.C. Marshall, “ 16, “ 16, “ 16, March}, July 1, Nov. 1, 
Sheffield, F. P. Allen, 2° *“ & * Sei a eS * @ 
Columbus, N. B. Palmer, Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1,; “ 16, “ 16, © 16, 
yeo.Washington | H. Holdrege, os ¢@& *§ & * Bi. “es, “ #, 


Hibernia, J. L. Wilson, | “ 16, “* 16, “ 3 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, 
N.H.Holdrege,, ‘* 24, ‘* 24 “ 3, » = ie 





6. 
United States, ‘ 4 s “« ¢, 
South America, | R. Waterman, Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1, “ 16, “ 16, “ 16, 
Pennsy)vania, J.P. Smith, > & F.C a; * %& *§ SS * MB, 
England, B. L. Waite, “ 16, “ 16, “ 16,\May 1, Sept. 1, Jan. 1, 
St. Andrew, Thompson, ‘eh * ht .* ere > ga | 
Orpheus, I. Bursley, oli 3}, Aug. 1, Dec. 3; * 08 * BM 
Independence, E. Nye, |A‘ ““eg@ * Bree *§ DB * 
Oxford, J. Rathbone, | “ 16, “ 16, ‘ 16, June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, 
Virginian, I. Harris, | «24, « 4, “§ 2) «© B « 6 *“ &, 


These ships are all of the first class, commanded by men of character and experience. 
and care will be taken that the beds, bedding, and stores, shall be of the best kind. The 
rate of passage outward is fixed, by an understanding with the proprietors of the other 
wines, at $140, including wines and stores. 

Neither the captains nor owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, par- 
cels, or packages sent by them, un,less regular bills of lading are signed therefor. 

Consignees of ships Caledonia, Hibernia, Columbus, ee South America, England, 
Orpheus, North America, BARING, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool, 
GOODHUE & Co. or C. H. MARSHALL, N.Y. 
Consignees of ships Sheffield, United States, St. Andrew, and Virginian, ie 

S. WHITNEY—SANDS, TURNER, FOX & Co., and R. KERMIT, N.Y- 
SANDS, HODGSON, TURNER & Co., Liverpool. 
Consignees of ships Pennsylvania, Roscoe, Geo. Washington, and Independence. — 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., N.Y. 
CEARNS, CRARY & Co.. Liverpeo! 


NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 
To sail on the Ist, 10th, and 20th of every month. : : 
This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will sve 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punc tually from New York 
and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 27th, of 
every month throughout the year, viz :— 














Ships. Masters. [Days of Sailing from New|] Days of Sailing from 

rork. London. ® 
St. James, W H. Sebor, |Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1,|Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 17, 
Montreal, S. B. Griffing, “uo “0, “01 ¢ & * @ * @, 
Gladiator, T. Britton, = &..9% Bee” 20,|March 7, July 7, Nov. 7 
Mediator, H. L.Champlin,;/Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1,| oi & By Be 
Quebec, F.H.Hebard, | “ 10, “ 10, “ 10, “ 27, “ 9%, “ @%, 
Wellington, D. Chadwick, “ 20, “ 20, “ 20,,April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 7, 
Philadephia, E. E. Morgen, |March], July 1, Nov. 1,| “ 17, “ 17, “ ¥, 
Samson, R. Sturges, | “ 10, “ 10, “ 10, “ 97, “ 97, “ Zi, 
President, J.M.Chadwick,| “ 2%, “ 20, “ 20,May 7, Sept. 7, Jan. 7, 
Ontario, H. Huttleston, |April 1, Aug. 1, Dee. 1,, “ 17, “ 17, “ 17, 
Toronto, R. Griswold, es « 10,1 o ee & * 27, 
Westminster, |G. Moore, “ 90, “ 20, “ 20,\June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7, 


These ships are all of the first class, about 600 tons burthen, and are commanded by able 
and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Stores, &c. are of the 
best description. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $140, outward, for each adult, 
which includes wine and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these packets pe 
be responsible for any letters, parcels, or packages, sent by them, unless regular Bits 
Lading are signed therefor. Apply to 

GRINNELL, MINTURN and Co. 134 Front street, 
JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, New York, or to 
GEORGE WILDES and Co. No. 19 Coleman street, London 
GARRATT & GIBSON, Portsmouth. 
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